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‘* And like a thunderbolt he falls.” 


Y eye travels along the columns of an English news- 
paper that, when the roses were in the bud which are 
now in the flower, revelled in the byeways of Czesar’s 

palace. It was the delight of the said paper’s ambas- 
sador to hint that he had held a foreign secretary by the button-hole ; 
and that Imperial lips had distilled compliments and confidences in 
his ear. He was the favourite who was admitted to the intimate 
soirées, and who had the fas of common paper ambassadors. It 
was fine weather then—and the creature spread his brightest feathers 
in the sun, and strutted and fluttered to cast the rarest tints at his 
command upon the laughing, magnificent court. His journal basked 
in Imperial favour, and was warm and happy in it. Great and 
glorious to behold, was Czesar—regenerator, benefactor, heaven-sent 
ruler of happy France ! 

A month of misfortune passes over Cesar. The salons of the 
Tuileries are closed: silent. Not a footfall is heard in the furlongs 
of corridor. A solitary lady sits waiting her doom. And afar off, 
amid the blood, the turmoil, the pestilence, and all the frightful sin of 
war ; fallen Cesar is borne—fighting still heroically with the mortal 
disease which has battled with him so long—to deliver himself up the 
prisoner of his arch and bitter enemy—who laughed at him last 
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night in the moment of supreme agony, through his bands.* Then 
steps up the sometime-feasted creature, to spit upon his host whose 
knife and fork he can never hope to play with again. Czesar is now 
“an invalid adventurer.” 

We have been in the habit of dwelling with scorn on the ease and 
brass with which Frenchmen and French journalists—their repre- 
sentatives, sing the song of the Vicar of Bray. We point with 
disgust, and proper disgust, to the friends of the Orleans princes who, 
on the morrow of their departure from Paris, turned to the Republic, 
and then to the Second Empire. Our papers describe M. de Ville- 
messant as one “who has been everything by turns, and nothing 
long, from Legitimist to Imperialist, and from Doctrinaire to 
Republican ;” and declare the Figaro, the Gaulois, the aris 
Fournal, and the Liberté to be unscrupulous journals, casting about 
for subscribers at any price—but in the very journals which denounce 
French writers as unprincipled and sordid, are articles on the hero of 
yesterday, the great statesman of May last, and the best ally England 
ever had ; which could not be surpassed in the very qualities which 
they denounce, and hold up to public detestation. Three months 
ago the entire English press recognised in Napoleon the Third a 
sovereign who deserved well of his country, and an ally in whose 
fidelity England might trust. Under the relations established by him 
with this country, the ancient barriers of hate between the English 
and French were fast disappearing. Under the genial influence of 
his alliance, broad masses of our people had learned to form a just 
estimate of their neighbours ; and the French people had ceased to 
jeer at the Anglais in the streets, and to caricature him as in the 
early years of the century. The Anglais d Mabille is as good-natured 
in conception as Leech’s sketch of Parisians watching the /riture 
fishing in the Seine : and between it and the Englishman refusing to 
pass the buckets at a fire—a sketch of the First Empire period—there 
lies a century. This advance from a general animosity between the 
leading Teuton and the leading Latin races, to a friendship that was 
permeating every class, was a bulwark behind which Peace was 
secure, Liberty was stable, and intellectual progress was certain of 
leisure and quiet. It was a positive and valuable gain to the world. 
To hold it safe, to guard it against assault through the terrible passes 
of the last two months, should have been the care of all Englishmen 
who could in any way influence public opinion. England, who had 
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held to a peace policy so many years, and had made sacrifices of 
influence and prestige, if not of honour, to it; was interested more 
than her neighbour in the maintenance intact of the real Anglo- 
French alliance which was, for the world, the best result of the 
Second Empire. 

When the illomened war between France and Prussia was 
declared, what was then the duty of the guides and exponents of 
English opinion? Surely to maintain the alliance between the two 
nations, in the first place. The war was not only ill-omened : it was 
a wicked, reckless unchaining of the hates long nursed, of the two 
foremost military nations of the world. He who loosed the 
dogs, or who was forced by his people to loose them, has felt 
the severest bite. His punishment is overwhelming. But because 
the origin and originator of the war were reprehensible, was it 
just to wipe out with it the great deeds of eighteen years ; to with- 
draw every past word of commendation; to drown the echoes of 
every old cheer, with hisses and hootings? More, was it prudent? 
Will it redound to the advantage of England, when men’s minds 
shall have resumed their normal calm, and her actions in the hour of 
France’s greatest misfortune is analysed, that the first blow which 
struck the sick lion, was dealt by English hoofs? It was even 
worse. The moment the lion showed signs of weakness, British backs 
veered towards him. On the morrow of the first disaster, English 
pens wrote abdication. The writers who most had fawned and 
flattered, were the first to revile. The most fulsome panegyrists of 
Cesar were the first to calumniate the ex-Emperor, Louis Napoleon, 
as military mad-cap—nay, coward. The special correspondents took 
the cue willingly—and spent their spare baggage of wit upon him. 
Not a generous word could I find through twenty columns: not a 
memory of the old days—not an admission that the fallen monarch 
had been England’s hearty friend, honoured guest, and liberal host. 
When the bitterly hostile French papers wanted a hard blow for the 
sick lion, they used an English hoof. Dwelling fondly on the 
valour and hardihood of King William, sleeping on the battle-field 
with his soldiers, at the age of seventy-three, and supping on a plate 
of rice and soup after sixteen hours spent on horseback; English 
correspondents gathered every item of invented news which came 
within their reach—solely with the object of staining deeper and 
deeper the character of Napoleon. Their malignity took a hundred 
forms, directly it became evident that Prussia’s was the winning side. 
The Empress was stealing her valuables away in ambulance waggons. 
A correspondent who knows no more about the interior life of the 
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Tuileries than he knows of the after-dinner gossip of the Queen's 
drawing-room at Windsor ; recounted day after day scandalous anec- 
dotes of the Imperial Court, and wound up the list on the morrow of 
the Empress’s flight, by describing that kindly and charitable lady, 
whom every Republican of fair breeding respects, as one who made 
the Tuileries the centre meeting-house of the demi-monde of Europe. 
Amid all the hateful jests and shameless slanders and zvoyou acts 
that marked the 4th of September, and the week following, there is a 
solitary decent one. The Empress Eugenie in her flight had forgotten 
a bust of the Prince Imperial, and, ceasing their rage and violence for 
a moment, the tribunes sent it to her. Let the reader ponder a 
while the positive wickedness of this random and reckless assettion 
that the Empress Eugenie made her court the centre of the demi- 
monde of Europe. Is it true? Every gentleman who has had the 
privilege of visiting that court, should answer. Did Napoleon or did 
he not receive nearly all the crowned heads of Europe, to begin 
with? Is there a great or illustrious contemporary of his, who has 
not been his guest? Run through the Compiégne lists, year after 
year, and you will find, the gifted as well as the socially great ;—the 
gentlemen accompanied by their wives and daughters. The Imperial 
couple were liberal hosts, and in their invitations they comprehended 
the leaders in literature, art, and science. They brought painters, 
and men of letters, and professors, and academicians together ; to 
meet princes and peers and senators, and ambassadors and deputies 
and prefects. To say that such a court was simply the central 
rendezvous for the demi-monde of Europe, by way of throwing a stone 
after the poor Empress on her way to Hastings, is, to my mind, to 
turn journalism to the basest uses. To talk about “that scourge of 
mankind who was the French Emperor,” is to utter nonsense that 
can do no harm to reflective minds; but to strike at the fame of a 
lady in the bitterest hour of her life, as the leading entertainer of 
courtesans of her time, is to inflict a wound that is not easily healed; 
and that such a wound should have been dealt by an English 
journalist is a fact that tends to level the morality of our press with 
that of France. To write of Count Palikao, on the 5th of September, 
as Louis Napoleon’s agent ; of the majority of the Corps Legislatif as 
“valets,” is merely weak and coarse ; but when a writer asserts that 
the minister of war, who had been called to power under a constitu- 
tional régime, after the overthrow of M. Ollivier, and had acted 
honourably and firmly, and was known to be a man of truth and 
of courage ; merely proposed to the Chambers a council of defence, 
with himself as Lieutenant-General of it, on the morrow of the 
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Emperor’s surrender, “either for his damaged master’s benefit, or 
his own,” he commits an error which deserves severe general reproba- 
tion. Suppose we, in England, treated our statesmen in this fashion ? 
Suppose we met any shortcomings of our royal family, as English 
correspondents have treated Napoleon and his family, since their 
downfall ; would the injustice be tolerated fora day? Some of our 
correspondents abroad have not ceased to hint that plunder has been 
the sole object of Napoleon’s relatives, ever since his throne has been 
in danger. Now and again, we have been told that they were 
smuggling treasures through Boulogne and Calais, and they were 
talked about as robbers upon whom it would be well for the French 
police to lay their hands at once. Well, the “sovereign people” 
get the upper hand. The Tuileries belongs to Gavroche. He is 
Master of the Mint, and Governor of the Bank, and keeper of the 
crown jewels. Ungenerous, malignant, ungrateful, he would rather 
miss the finest jewel in the French crown, than the opportunity of 
spitting once again upon the memory of the man whom he cheered, 
and whose carriage he drew yesterday; and what is his disappoint- 
ment? Every jewel is in its place. There is not a flaw in any 
diamond. The Bank cellars are safe, and there is not an article 
missing from the State inventory of the contents of the Tuileries. 
Then what becomes of all the covert hints, of the daily inuendoes, 
of the bold assertions against the common honesty of the now exiled 
Imperial family of France? ‘I hear,” says a correspopdent,* “ that 
very few articles of value were in it (the Tuileries) when the sovereign 
people took possession yesterday. But whatever else the Empress 
sent away, she has left the lustres, which I could see through the 
open windows from the Carrousel. There was hardly a window that 
was not wide open. ‘This circumstance did not escape the sharp 
eyes of a Parisian mob. ‘II faut donner de I’air 4 ce bouge-la,’ 
said a man who looked like a blacksmith. They do well to open 
the windows, but they would do better to let us in to clear away 
such a foyer a’ infection.’” 

This is to write about a blacksmith, like a blacksmith. Observe 
all that is hinted in this short paragraph, and let the candid reader 
say whether such writing is justifiable. The correspondent has heard 
that the Empress has pretty well sacked the Tuileries. From whom 
has he heard it, and is it true? I find in the Migaro of Sept. oth a 
paragraph to the effect that the Palace is exactly as it was, only 
that there is one Frenchman the less in it. In the Gawlois of 
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Sept. 8th—another unscrupulous turn-coat paper—it is stated positively 
that none of the objects or furniture properly belonging to the Tuileries 
had been moved away. But let me give the paragraph. 

** Aucun des objets inventoriés aux Tuileries n’a eté enlevé ; |’Imperatrice dans 
sa precipitation du départ, avait oubli¢ un buste de son fils qu’on s’est empressé de 
lui renvoyer. 

“Toutes ces mesures font l’éloge de la courtoisie parfaite avec laquelle le nouveau 
préfet de police s’occupe de ses fonctions.” 


Who told the English correspondent that the Empress had taken 
away all she could carry? A man I met on the port of Boulogne 
yesterday, told me that M. Pietri, the prefect of police, had been 
literally torn to pieces by a French mob. I confess I have no 
high opinion of the mercy or morality of French mobs, and I have 
seen a good deal of them. But should I be justified in using this 
gossip of the street (since proved to be pure invention) to their dis- 
advantage? In this quaint and pleasant watering place where I am 
writing, there is a very strong Bonapartist public, and I have heard 
many coarse and angry things said against the Republican gentlemen 
who are now good enough to afford their countrymen an example of 
their idea of perfect government. But I do not accept and endorse 
and publish the cancan of a fishing town, and serve it up, in order to 
damage the Third Republic of France. I am not prepared to say 
that M. Gambetta is a mountebank with a fatal gift of fluency ; that he 
only looks upon France as a very deep pocket, into which he has got 
his hand at last. I am far from hinting that the republican governor 
of the Bank of France should be sharply looked after, and that the 
sovereign people would do well to see the national balance every 
evening with their own eyes before going to bed. I am not ready to 
hint that M. Arago is a shady custodian of the municipal plate; and 
that the city service by Froment-Meurice, which was one of the 
glories of the exhibition of 1867, is a costly work of art upon which 
that republican has had his eye. Should General Trochu, Jules 
Favre, Jules Simon, Gambetta, and the rest of them, however, remain 
governors of France, the French public will soon be well provided 
with scandal about and against them. The measure which they 
through their organs have dealt to the fallen political foe, will be fully 
cast to them. They will be caricatured in the Zc/ipses, and the Cloches, 
and the Yournaux pour Rire, and they will have their day of slander, 
and their load of sarcasms and of. fersiflage, in the Gaulois and the 
Figaro. It is the turn of Victor Hugo to see citizens harnessed in 
his carriage. But how long will his turn last? The people are not 
to be fed With phrases in 1870, any more than they were in 1848 ; and 
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let it be observed, the phrases were of infinitely better quality in 
Lamartine’s time than now. But my protest is against England’s share 
in the reckless vilification of Napoleon which is the popular food of 
the present hour. If he is not all that Belmontet painted him, he is 
certainly not the figure, limned in implacable and unreasoning hate, 
by Hugo. 

It has been related to me, and I give the story only as a bit of 
gossip which I find in my journal, but whence derived I cannot 
remember,—that when Louis Napoleon first advanced to power, 
Victor Hugo sought an interview with him. The calm and penetrating 
mind of Napoleon saw in Hugo the politician, merely, a “‘ ¢apageur” ; 
and left him aside ; hence, the note goes on, the poet’s hate, Vapoléon 
de petit, and the rest of it. In the hands of some correspondents this 
would make a letter. I remember that when I heard it, I was very 
much impressed by the vraiseinblance of the surroundings. But far 
be it from me to say that Hugo’s republicanism has disappointed 
vanity for its mainspring, albeit he was a peer under Louis Philippe, 
and that he has been the chief sinner against right and reason by his 
unflagging political violence. The conduct of the journal with which 
his name was connected, throughout the last general elections, must 
be fresh in the minds of the public. More scandalous misuse of 
power, and lower pandering to the worst passions of a mob, I cannot 
remember to have read. Those English readers who are anxious to 
form an idea of the party which has made a coup a’état by eleven men 
instead of by one man, should read the French opposition journals of 
last autumn and winter. ‘That it is the old writers of the Rappe/, the 
Reveil, the Marseillaise, etc., who have reached power, who are now 
excellencies and prefects, and commissioners, and ambassadors, should 
be borne in mind, by every man who wishes to study the political 
situation in France as it progresses. Already, indeed, the world has 
an example or two of the description of freedom and kind of liberalism 
which France would enjoy if MM. Favre, Gambetta, Ferry, and their 
friends, were left to rule her destinies. Since the 7th of September, 
acts of official violence against private individuals have been com- 
mitted in Paris to an extent that can be compared only with the 
early days following Napoleon’s coup d’état. La France of the oth, a 
moderate Liberal journal, says, that the violently formed Republic is 
only three days old, and has already begun to compromise itself, and 
this in spite of the obvious sop thrown to journalism in the shape of 
the remission of the stamp on newspapers.* How sucha remission ot 





* Paris Comigque proposes that the void in the Treasury should be filled by 
taxes on chignons, and Falstaff paunches. 
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taxation can further the defence of France against the enemy, I con- 
fess that I am at loss to imagine, and I have no doubt that it is one 
of the errors to which Za France is impartial enough to refer. But 
one of the earliest results of the fall of the Emperor Napoleon, was 
the re-appearance of the Marseillaise. Let us glance at it. 

The Marseillaise confesses that the government which took forcible 
possession of the Hétel de Ville on the 7th September, is not the 
government of its dreams. ‘ Most of the men who compose it, are 
for good reasons more than suspected by the social democrats.” 
Some of them, we are told, played a most harmful part in the councils 
of the republic of 1848, and others took a criminal share in the civil 
struggles of that epoch. I observed, before looking through the 
France of the goth, that the turn of M. Favre and his friends would 
soon come, and that the strong and even foul language of which they 
have made weapons, against the fallen dynasty, would quickly reach 
their own persons. The Marseillaise, which is their own child, spits 
at them from its go-cart. Speaking of his Excellency, M. Gambetta, 
the Marseillaise says that, “the ex-candidate of the people at Belle- 
ville begins by giving hostages to his new allies of the Chaussée 
d’Antin, ‘Ye poor, be silent,’ said the monarchy of July. ‘ Back, 
canaille,’ says M. Gambetta, the elect of the people. Presently, life- 
preservers, Mazas, and exile! By keeping the people out of the 
National Guard, by treating them as suspected like the Garde Mobile, 
Gambetta has done more for King William than Steinmetz. He 
deserves well of Prussia ; let the people say whether he deserves well 
of the country.” 

The reader will agree that this is pretty well as a beginning, within 
a week of the birth of the republic. But the Marseillaise (with which, 
M. Rochefort become a governor, carefully informs the people, he 
has no connection) is determined not to be misunderstood. Having 
hit a blow just to try its strength at his Excellency M. Gambetta, it 
prints a paragraph headed, “ No Generosity,”—in which suppression 
of the Figaro, the Gaulois, and the Nord is demanded. This is the 
Belleville idea of free institutions. And then it explains in ominous 
words “ All our patriotism against Prussia, but for our enemies within 
the frontier, the TERROR !” 

La France declares that these are most regrettable exaggerations. 
But this is not all, nor nearly all of the bitter fruit which a week has 
grown. We find an article (that from which I have already 
quoted) in the A/arseillaise which even M. Rochefort describes as 
odious, and entitled “The Re-action.” This effusion, which the 
ex-deputy »of the first circonscription describes as a veritable 
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provocation to civil war, is from the pen of a French general— 
General Cluseret ; who tells his fellow-countrymen that he holds a 
thousand cannon and two hundred thousand muskets at the disposi- 
tion of the Provisional Government. The general is too strong for M. 
Rochefort, member of government ; but he was not at all too pro- 
nounced for that gentleman when he was stirring up the bad passions 
of the least reflective part of the Paris population, a few months ago. 
Rochefort being planted in the Hétel de Ville with a red scarf about 
his .loins (a decoration he has put in his pocket by this time, I 
apprehend), bids his dear fellow-citizens to remember that he is no 
longer connected in any way with that violent organ of émeute and 
unreason of which he is the parent. 

But let me turn from the first to the third page of the France of the 
gth. I find that a public meeting was held on the previous evening, 
in the hall of the Fo/ies-Bergéres. Rochefort was appointed honorary 
president, and Millitre, of mild and pleasant memory, effective presi- 
dent. I thought so; Lissagaray is to the fore again. He opens the 
ball with a letter from his friend Rochefort, who excuses himself from 
attending, and has become reasonable enough to recommend that 
political and social questions be adjourned until after the war:—and 
then the business begins, in the old style. A sharp-shooter rises to 
state that General de Failly was playing at billiards at Mouzon, when 
his army was surprised. M. Millitre’s recommendation is, let us 
wage a war of savages against the enemy,—all means being good—in 
his opinion. He announces that through the initiation of the Inter- 
national Society, a central organisation has been formed, to which 
delegates from every arrondissement in the capital will be sent. The 
object of the organisation is to confer with ‘engineers, and chemists 
and scientific men, indeed with all men whose skill, or aptitude, or 
learning, will help to create new destructive engines with which to 
attack the enemy. He who should be infamous enough to propose 
surrender should be immediately shot by citizens, formed into a 
council of -war. Another old friend advances, to demand the 
dismissal of the Comte de Kératry. The citizen Sullier deposits a 
series of propositions which he desires may be at once carried out. 
Among other minor matters, he requests that the Church may be 
immediately separated from the State ; and all his propositions are 
adopted. Next, these valiant friends of free thought, and free speech, 
and free printing, carry a command to the National Government of 
Self-Defence, that certain journals shall be suppressed. At another 
meeting held on the same day at the Ecole de Medecine, it was 
resolved that republican committees should be constituted in the 
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various arrondissements, and should be put in conjunction with the 
Maires, so that every Maire should be night and day under the eye of 
every citizen whom he, municipally, represents. General Cluseret, 
author of “ The Re-action,” and who speaks behind a thousand cannon 
and two hundred thousand muskets, insists that delegates of the 
people shall be placed beside the military commanders of the forts, 
and indeed, near all who hold important military commands, in the 
defence of the capital. All this to prevent re-action! And now 
follows the crowning fact of the first days of liberty, fraternity and 
equality, in 1870. 

The National Defence Committee, it is gravely reported, without 
comment, had been warned that a private political meeting was to be 
held on this same evening, in the hotel of M. Johnston, ex-deputy of 
the Gironde. Za France reports—an order was hereupon imme- 
diately despatched by the prefect of police to the military, to sur- 
round the hotel, and prevent any person from leaving it. The officer 
in command was received by MM. Johnston and Calhouét. “On 
the word of honour of these gentlemen being given that they would 
not debate questions antagonistic to the line of conduct which the 
actual government had followed, the officer retired, leaving the gates 
of the hotel free.”* 

Here are a few facts collected from the papers of the Thursday 
and Friday immediately following the establishment of the third 
French Republic. The personal government of Eleven is exceedingly 
like the personal government of One, in regard to its severities ; and 
the appearance of a mob of two or three thousand men on the 
Boulevards on the 8th to protest against the violence of the tone of 
the Marseillaise, only suggests a coming conflict—more days of June, 
after these days of February. 

“This makes me think,” wrote Madame Emile de Girardin, in her 
Lettres Parisiennes, “of a young prince, prisoner at Strasburg, whose 
audacious attempts we were far from fore-seeing. Louis Bonaparte 
is full of honour and good sense ; it could only be the exnui of exile 
which inspired him with the foolish idea to war, and be Emperor in 
France. Poor young man! it was more pleasure to him to be a 
captive in his own country than free in a foreign land. When one 
has blood and a name like his, inaction is hard to bear. Had they 
but given him right of citizenship in France, he had perhaps been 
contented. We have often heard him say that all his ambition was 
to be a French soldier, and gain his grade in our army—that a regi- 





* These gentlemen have since denied that they gave any assurance of the kind. 
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ment would suit him better than a throne. Z£A/ Mon Dieu! it was 
not a kingdom he came to look for here, it was only a country. 

“We have often known him to laugh at the royal education which 
had been given him. One day he gaily told us, that in his childhood 
his great pleasure was to water flowers, and that his governess, Madame 
de B , fearing lest he should catch cold, had the watering-pot 
filled with warm water! ‘ My poor flowers,’ said the pritice, ‘ they 
never knew the freshness of the waters ! I was but an infant then, and 
still the precaution appeared ridiculous to me!’ He never could 
speak of France without a tender feeling, and in this he resembles 
the Duke of Bordeaux. We were at Bonn when he heard the 
news of Talma’s death. Everyone began at once to deplore his loss, 
and to tell all they knew about the great actor, and speak of all the 
characters in which they had seen him. Whilst he was listening to 
us, who was then scarcely sixteen, he stamped his foot with impa- 
tience and said, with tears in his eyes, ‘To think that I am a French- 
man and have never seen Talma !’ 

“They say that on the day of his appearance at Strasburg, Prince 
Louis, intoxicated by his first moment of success, despatched a courier 
to his mother to say he was master of Strasburg, and about to march 
on Paris. Three days after he received in prison the answer of the 
Duchess of St. Leu, who, believing him to be entirely victorious, 
entreated him to preserve the royal family from the fury of his par- 
tisans, and to treat the king with the utmost possible respect. This 
shows us how far illusions can be carried among those who live far 
away from us; and that exiled princes are deceived as much as 
others.” 

This extract might be taken for a text, for it is an admirable sum- 
mary of the character of Louis Napoleon. It discovers him in all his 
moods : it shows every side of him. The sound sense of the child, 
protesting against the warm water for the flowers; the military ardour 
and ambition of the young man; the passionate love of France which, 
as Madame de Girardin says, he shared with the Duke of Bordeaux ; 
the adventurous spirit, too prone to estimate others by his own 
standard, and therefore often deceived, and at last, lost; with a mind 
capable of delighting in the charms of literature, the beauties of art, 
and therefore stung with regret at the idea that he could never see 
Talma ; tender as a woman in his domestic relations, braving every 
peril to reach the bedside of his dying mother ; and withal, stern and 
steady of purpose, dominated by a fixed idea, and faithful to it through 
childhood, youth, and manhood, and in the sickness of approaching 
age ; with an intellect cool, and piercing and orderly ; the world is 
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now led to contemplate the spectacle of such a man, overwhelmed 
by a misfortune, for the parallel of which, we must recall the closing 
chapter of a great life which opened on the deck of the Bellerophon 
in 1815. But even the fall of the first Bonaparte was not equal in 
the anguish of mind which it suggests, to that of the woful man who 
is now the prisoner of King William of Prussia. 

A child of genius comes to you, walking upon air in his enthusiasm ; 
and lays his picture in every light of which lies an atom of his soul, 
before you. His face is flushed, his glowing eyes seek yours, he is 
striving with might and main to read in your heart of hearts. What 
say you of this outpouring of the divinity within him? You fall to 
praising his verse, turning your back upon the picture. You dwell on 
its noble cadences, its purity, its brightnéss, the many facets of its 
dazzling truth: And every word stabs him,—for his soul lies in the 
painting. To such agony in his later day, Ste. Beuve confessed. He 
gave the world his prose, because it made light of his poetry, but 
with how sad a heart did he write that rich and massive French in 
which he crystallized a life of untiring scholarship. It was in the nature 
of things that Ste. Beuve, the scholar and the poet, should have 
warmed to such a man as Louis Napoleon ; for it is impossible for a 
poetic mind to approach such a figure, about which a tremendous 
history is massed, without feeling a strong interest in it. It has 
struck me that the suffering, the yearning, the disappointment which 
shadowed the lives of both, was the same suffering, the same yearning, 
the same disappointment, in both. You see, Madame de Girardin 
relates that Louis Napoleon as a young man told her at a time when 
it never appeared likely that words of his would much disturb the 
world’s ear, that all his ambition was to be a French soldier—that a 
regiment would suit him better than a throne. And the world will 
not have him as a soldier. The world never would accept him 
as a military genius. Even when most successful as a general, he 
found himself opposed, derided, defamed. Never was a commander- 
in-chief of a great victory treated with such impetuous, persistent, 
searching hatred and contumely, as befell the conqueror of Solferino, 
under the hands of Mr. Kinglake. The chapters in which the bril- 
liant English writer has dealt with the soldiership of Louis Napoleon 
in Italy, will stand forth now imposing witnesses against him. They 
who delight in dances round sick lions, will hold up Mr. Kinglake’s 
book, and ask what you say now? They will have no more judgment 
of their own building in military science than the last Mod/ot called 
under the republian flag of France. But unfortunately the vast pro- 
portion of people now-a-days wear ready-made opinions just as they 
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wear ready-made clothes, and thetefore Kinglake’s verdicts on Louis 
Napoleon’s Italian campaign will be henceforth accepted in this coun- 
try, without examination, as the general verdict on Louis Napoleon 
the soldier. I am not in the least prepared to argue that Napoleon 
the Third was a great or even a good general. Recent facts are 
ovetwhelmingly against him, so far as we know. The miscalculation 
of the French military strength, apart, his entire campaign from Paris 
to Sedan, begun and ended in a month, appears to have been an un- 
broken series of blunders. It would be inconceivable that the chief of 
the state should have been misled as to the number of his troops, had 
not the very anger and virulence of his enemies in his misfortune almost 
proved that it was so. Can anything to the English mind be more 
absurd than the declamatory harangues of the Left on this subject? 
Every deputy who convicted the Emperor of wilful deceit, or of 
incompetency in declaring war against Prussia with little over two 
hundred thousand effective soldiers at his command; condemned 
himself. ‘The sources of knowledge wete open to all. It should 
have been surely the duty of every paid deputy of France to inquire 
for himself into the exact strength of each arm of the military service. 
When Marshal Lebcetf asserted that not a strap would be wanted to 
a piou-piou's gaiter, if the war lasted a year, why was there no inde- 
pendent deputy ready with information to convict him? How was 
it that when the Duc de Gramont was about to declare war, there 
was no opposition member of the legislative body, who had pro- 
vided himself with exact information on the force which the Emperor 
would command in the field? That Napoleon himself was the 
dupe of false servants, of traitors to their country, of men who 
deserve the execration of humanity, there is this best proof: He had 
more than any other man to lose by failure, and by failure he has 
suffered a fall greater than that of his uncle. It is not unjust that he 
should bear the whole weight which bows him to the earth. He should 
not have been deceived. His error has caused rivers of blood to 
flow, has desolated great provinces, spread mourning through the 
pleasant land of France, and planted a sorrow in every home of the 
Empire that only four months since hailed him sovereign for the 
second time. 

But this being said, the worst is said. When we find his late 
panegyrists not content with recording his error, and chronicling the 
immense extent of his punishment ; covering him with mud, calling 
him thief and coward, and charging him with treason to the nation 
which he has passionately loved through his life, and of which he 
was the brilliant ruler for eighteen years, it is common honesty to 
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enter a protest. A list of the French journalists who fell upon the 
sick lion, and a notice of their forms of violence, would occupy too 
much space. We are told that when the mob was in the Tuileries’ 
gardens, the Empress Eugenie was alone in the palace with Madame 
Lebreton and M. Ferdinand de Lesseps. The waves of the storm 
were up to the gilded windows, and every rat was out of the ship. 
M. Pietri rushed in to tell his Imperial mistress to save herself, and 
then decamped to keep his own skin whole. The lady was absolutely 
abandoned, and crept through the silent corridors to the street, to 
a cab, to the house of her one trusty friend, to whom all honour, 
and thence in the night to Deauville, and through the gallantry 
of an English gentleman to England. Where were the crowds 
of dignitaries who had been wont to fill the Hall of Marshals, 
the bestarred hosts of the Second Empire? When this question shall 
be answered, it will be time to ask how it came about that on the 
4th and sth of September there was not a pen in all France to 
defend the honour of Napoleon III. From the sinking ship ran not 
only spangled rats, but rats ink-begrimed and with quills between 
their sharp teeth. It is a sorry, sorry history, that men should in 
the sacred name of Liberty commit the most dastardly acts ; that the 
cultivated and highly gifted should use all their power to selfish ends, 
and revile and defame to-day the man they fawned on yesterday. 
It was sickening to read in the Figaro the shameless jests of its 
witlings levelled at King William’s prisoner. When I quote the 
Siécle as affording the best sample of the violence with which writers 
of repute did not scruple to speak about Louis Napoleon on the 
morrow of his fall, it is not because I would confound the opposition 
of this journal with those of the literary rats. Ze Siéc/e has always 
and consistently opposed Napoleon’s régime, and denounced even his 
most improved methods of government. But let the reader judge 
from this specimen what the average of Republican journalism has 
been since the 4th of September :— 


** Now that the shame of serfdom is abolished, now that justice has been done 
on the despotism imposed by the traitor of December 2nd, by the sinister mounte- 
bank who lost the army ; now that France has raised the unconquerable banner of 
the Republic ; now that we can die for a free country,—to arms! to arms! every 
man. ” 


Further on the Emperor is called, “the wretched hero of Strasburg 
and Boulogne and the znd of December,” and reference is made to 
his “ dastardly abjection.” He is described as skulking in Sedan, 
and delivering himself up as a prisoner to the King of Prussia after 
getting the heroic French army massacred. The Siéc/e continues :— 
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‘* Tf even he had had the courage to get himself killed at the head of a regiment. 
But no. This man preferred to deliver himself up like a coward. History will 
brand this ignoble flight of the last of the Bonapartes. It will efface their names 
from the roll of the army, to enrol them in the category of cowards. It is reported 
that the King of Prussia, on receiving the Emperor’s sword, said, ‘Take back to 
him that virgin sword: it was never the sword of a French officer.” An hour 
after a caléche, with green and gold liveries, brought to the German head-quarters 
a man dressed as a general, with a £éfés on his head and a cigarette in his mouth. 
It was Napoleon III. Not a word more of him.” 


Who reported that the above were the King of Prussia’s words ? 
What justifies the assertion that the Emperor delivered himself up 
like a coward or that he skulked round Sedan? Is it likely that one 
syllable of the speech put into the King of Prussia’s mouth would 
have been uttered by him under any circumstances? If the Sidde 
had no authority for this onslaught on a defenceless man who had 
been the honoured sovereign of the country for eighteen years, where 
shall we find the words strong enough to qualify the publication of 
such a paragraph as that I have quoted? The correspondent of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, however, is responsible for the chief part of the 
material on which French writers (Imperialists yesterday and Repub- 
licans to-day) have embroidered pictures of Louis Napoleon the 
Coward. It would seem that we were determined to have more than 
our share in the mischief which was brewing for the future, at the 
battle of Sedan. The 7ai/ Mail correspondent from the battle-field 
is not solemn nor even serious over the three great days of blood. 
He chirps and twitters and hops about the field, and where he 
touches upon the great prisoner, must remind many readers of the 
bitter lines in the “ Rhin Allemand ” :— 


** Combien au jour de la curée, 
Etiez-vous de corbeaux contre l’aigle expirant.” 


To sympathetic men, there is something inexpressibly sad in the 
words, with which the Emperor Napoleon laid his sword at the feet 
of King William :-— 


s 


** Ne pouvant pas mourir pas 4 la téte de mon armée, je viens mettre mon epée 
aux pieds de votre majesté.” 

But the Pa// Mali raven chatters, ‘“‘ Wky Napoleon ITI. could not die 
as did thousands of his soldiers, sword in hand, with his face to the 
foe, is not clear.” The idea which it is the design of the writer to 
suggest, cannot be mistaken. He calls Louis Napoleon a coward by 
implication, and gives not the least reason for the charge. It is the 
same pen that describes the Emperor as the “invalid adventurer ” 
whom he saw on his way to lay his sword—“ his unsheathed sword ” 
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—at the feet of King William. I ask is a public write justified by 
anything shott of conclusive evidence in piling insults like these 
upon the head of a sovereign with whom his country had been in 
close alliance for many years, and who had been the guest of the 
Queen ? 

And now, for the truth of this charge, implied by the Pad Mall 
Gazette, and deliberately and fully stated by the Szdcde without the 
smallest authority or justification that the whole body of Republican 
journalists in France or of Prussian advocates in England are able to 
find. The official Saatsanzeiger of Berlin, of September 8th, says, 
“ According to reliable information—the statements, viz., of eye- 
witnesses—the Emperor Napoleon, at the battle of Sedan, exposed 
himself to our fire in such a manner, that his intention indubitably 
was, to seek death.” 

This.is the way in which his enemies speak of him, explaining 
chivalrously his words—the sad words—with which he handed his 
sword to their king. It redounds indeed to the honour of the Germans 
that they have rescued the fame of their prisoner for courage from 
the slurs of English correspondents and the reckless and base malig- 
nity of the literary rats from his own sunken ship. One German corre- 
spondent gives evidence that the Emperor charged the Bavarians four 
times at the head of his troops at Balan. Another avers that he 
was in the fight from six in the morning until three in the afternoon, 
and that his staff had the greatest difficulty in drawing him from the 
field when the battle had become hopeless. It is established beyond 
doubt that on the morning of the battle of Sedan, Louis Napoleon 
rose with the fixed idea of reaching his grave that day. But death - 
would not touch him. Men were killed all around him. One fell at 
his side. He was at hand when M‘Mahon was struck, and the 
balls and the shells and the splinters spared him to be the sport of 
these cruel, heartless shameless chronigueurs whose hand is against 
all men as they fall. 

I have said that the fall of Napoleon the Third* is even a more 





* An occasional correspondent of the Zimes (September 6th), writing from 
Bouillon, says, ‘‘ I noticed, among the members of the military household, M. 
Caumont, the well-known hairdresser of the Rue Rivoli. M. Caumont, like other 
Frenchmen, holds theories, and he communicated to me his views respecting the 
want of discipline for which the French army seems to have been remarkable 
throughout the war. ‘Communism,’ according to M. Caumont, is at the bottom 
of it all. The soldiers hate superiority, think themselves the equals of their chiefs, 
and, without refusing to obey them, do not execute orders. ‘The spirit of Com- 
munism, after destroying civil society in France, is now,’ argues M. Caumont, who 
has been in attendance upon His Majesty from the beginning of the campaign, 
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terrible one than that of his uncle; it is so, for these reasons. 
Napoleon the First was a military genius of the highest order, and 
fifty glorious fights and conquests of unprecedented magnitude and 
magnificence were laid in the page of history, to prove it to all 
posterity. He had quaffed his cup full of glory, and of the glory 
which he most coveted. He had been famous in the way in which 
he had hungered to be famous; and when he fell, and had been put 
aside to die on a rock, he could feed still upon the past as in the 
winter, it is said, the bear feeds upon its fat paws grown in summer 
time. The world had praised him for excellence in that which he 
held in the highest reverence, and which had been the passion of his 
life. Heart and soul a soldier, he had made himself the greatest 
captain of modern times. 

I am much mistaken in my estimate of the character and genius of 
Louis Napoleon if it has not been the passionate hope of his life to 
be as great a warrior as his uncle. Madame de Girardin shows him 
to us when he was a boy, and tells us how his longing was to be a 
French soldier, and to be at the head of a regiment rather than on 
the throne of a kingdom, Let those who are curious as to his early 
history consult Mr. J. A. St. John’s spare and thin life of him; for 
even there they will find that he was adventurous and courageous as 
a youth, and that he knew what fighting and hair-breadth escapes 
meant, in Italy, and long before he went to Strasburg or Boulogne. 
But every epoch of his life, so far as I have been able to examine it, 
appears to me to show that with many other intellectual qualities of 
more than a common order, he had before all, and deeper than all, 
those of a soldier. 

I remember that during the Crimean war, happening to breakfast with 
my friend, Commandant Minié—inventor of the famous rifle—in the 
fort of Vincennes, he told me that, having been on the previous 
morning to the Tuileries to submit a series of models of bullets to 
the Emperor, His Majesty had gone so thoroughly into the subject 
that he kept him to breakfast, and that afterwards they were occupied 
testing the relative force of various forms of bullets. The com- 
mandant was at the moment very confident about the astonishing 
results to be obtained from a screw bullet which he projected with 
his breath through a steel tube, and down into a deal plank, with ease. 
The Emperor and he, as he told me, had spoiled some beautiful 
wainscotting in their experiments at the Tuileries. 





‘corrupting or has already corrupted its military system.’ ‘Where was the Em- 
peror during yesterday’s battle? I asked M. Caumont. ‘For several hours, 
towards the end of the action,’ he replied, ‘he stood behind a battery and pointed 
guns himself.’ ” 

VoL. V., N.S. 1870. NN 
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The care with which Napoleon associated himself with every 
military improvement, the patience and anxiety with which he 
examined every new weapon, and caused it to be tested; his 
laborious life of Czsar; his early study of artillery; and the 
untiring zeal with which he looked after all that concerned his 
soldiers ; the formation of the magnificent camp at Boulogne in 
1855, and his yearly sojourn at Chalons; proclaim that his heart 
was in military life, and that he understood how, albeit he had 
announced the Second Empire to be peace, the French people still 
insisted on associating the name of Bonaparte with their military 
glory—and how they looked to him to make his reign memorable 
by a “supreme vengeance” that should efface the humiliation of 
Waterloo. It is now the interest of his enemies to say that the war 
with Prussia is purely a dynastic war ; atid by this to throw upon him 
the whole responsibility of recent disasters. The truth, and the whole 
truth, about the deficiencies in the numbers of men and the supplies, 
cannot be known for some time to come. But this very impossibility 
serves the turn of Napoleon’s unscrupulous maligners, and they un- 
hesitatingly put him forth as captain of the forty thieves of France. 
Deriving the boldest statements, as usual, from English journals, under 
the words, “ Treason and Pillage,” in big letters, the France du Nord 
of the 17th pretends to give a key to the whole mystery. Of late years, 
we are told, Napoleon’s civil list could not meet the expenses of his 
extravagant court ; his bounties to his creatures, and the cost of the 
enormous secret service he was forced to maintain. To cover the 
deficiency two millions sterling were coolly deducted from the 
Minister of War’s budget, and handed to the Emperor. This theft— 
it would be preposterous to call it by any milder name—was covered 
by false entries of purchases of material, &c., for the army, and by 
putting paper soldiers in the place of the conscripts, who paid money 
into the public treasury for substitutes. Thus it came to pass that 
regiments which appeared to be two thousand strong often could 
not muster fifteen hundred men. The clothing and rations of the 
paper soldiers were, it is alleged, entered in the yearly budgets; so 
that it is easy to see how the two millions sterling which the Emperor 
pocketed were covered. When the Emperor found himself com- 
pelled to become a constitutional monarch, he is represented to have 
been in the position of a fraudulent clerk, whose books were about 
to be examined. In order to avoid the discovery of his frauds 
through his parliament, he and his ¢reatures resolved to go to war. 
A glorious campaign would enable him to put parliamentary govern- 
ment aside, or to scrape up the Imperial defalcations in the expenses 
of the war. Marshal Leboeuf hoped to obtain just one victory with 
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his limited army, and then to sign a glorious peace. He was, 
together with the Emperor’s creatures, in the secret, and they all 
knew that they must sink or swim by this first victory. When the 
master steals, the men also steal as they please. The Emperor and his 
Minister of War found that they could not rely even on the men whom 
they had bought. There were neither food nor ammunition to enable 
the army to cross the Rhine and achieve this indispensable first victory. 
The correspondent who sent this explanation of the French fiasco on 
the Rhine to the Dad/y Mews gives it with the usual explanation, that 
he had had it from persons behind the curtain who were in a position 
to know the truth. He adds that it is confirmed by the sudden 
fortunes of which the adherents of the Emperor became possessed. 
You see how the French editor jumps to a conclusion, and fortifies 
his sudden Republican zeal (he was Imperialist yesterday) by quoting 
from an English newspaper. The Emperor is a thief on a great scale, 
and what more or less is stated against the Princess Mathilde in 
another paper? Republicans are informed that cases filled with 
millions were stopped at Dieppe, and that thus the vigilance of the 
authorities has prevented so much plunder by her Imperial Highness, 
It happened, unfortunately for the scandal-mongers, that the princess 
was at the time the guest of M. Alexandre Dumas, the younger, who 
is not a gentleman to bé trifled with when any persons under his roof 
are concerned. He has the habit of putting his dots on his i's 
sharply. He saw the slander in the Yournal de Rouen, and answered. 


“I have had the honour of visiting the Princess Mathilde for more than ten years, 
I have learnt to know her, and this I can tell you. I don’t know whether the 
cases which have been seized contained fifty-one millions in gold and silver or not ; 
but I think not. People who wished to export fifty millions are not clumsy 
enough to part them in cases, knowing very well that there are not porters at 
railway stations strong enough to carry them. But that which I take upon myself 
tostate, without further instruction than my observation during ten years, is that if 
the cases seized contained anything whatever. which France had a right to claim, 
they were not in the possession of Madame la Princesse Mathilde. If the Princess 
has left our country, be certain that she has left much behind her, and has 
smuggled nothing from it, There is not one who knew her intimately but is 
ready, like myself, to be garantor of her disinterestedness, and of her loyalty.” 


But the Rouen newspaper would not be satisfied, reiterating the 
charge with greater precision ; saying that after an embargo had been 
laid upon the Princess’s luggage, two large cases containing property 
to the value of two millions were put into luggage van No. 50. But 
this is not all. On the morrow of the seizure more of the Princess’s 
seized luggage arrived at Rouen, on its way from Dieppe to Paris. 
These cases, the Yournal de Rouen alleges, contained some of the 
important pictures missing from the Louvre. The Sémaphore, 

NN2 
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another disseminator of scandal, announced at the same time that 
the Princess had been arrested at Arcs, just as she was about to 
escape with thirty millions in cheques! Alexandre Dumas the 
younger is audacious enough to return to the charge, in defence of 
the accomplished friend whom he has known ten years. He bites his 
words in, beginning by reminding the editor of the Yournal de Rouen 
that his first communication in defence of the Princess was also his first 
contribution to his journal. He laments that he is most unfortunate. 

“T beg you, sir, to contradict an accusation, and not only do you 
reiterate it—in very courteous terms, it is true, but you bring a fresh 
one. Here am I, then, compelled to defend the Princess Mathilde 
again, although she is a Princess, and we are under a republic. As I 
don’t wish to protract this discussion, I will limit myself to the follow- 
ing declaration :—If it be averred that the Princess Mathilde has 
carried off, or only attempted to carry off, out of France, anything— 
gold, diamonds, pictures, or works of art, or other property not 
known to have been her property for years, purchased out of her 
private purse ; I demand to be accused with her, as her accomplice. 
If the alleged fact be false, I only ask from your good faith, which 
has been imposed upon, the plain and simple statement in the 
columns of your paper, that you have been misinformed.” 

Quoted afterwards in the Figaro, I find M. Dumas’s letter printed 
with a note, to the effect that the cases seized at Dieppe contained 
only some of the correspondence of the Imperial family. More, 
according to the Moniteur, the Princess left Paris with five thousand 
francs—which she borrowed from a friend ! 

People who can behave with this fickleness, this lack of generosity, 
this meanness, towards all members of a family covered by one 
tremendous common misfortune ; are not likely to be nice when letters 
fall into their hands. We are told that it was the correspondence of 
the Imperial family that fell into the grip of the authorities at 
Dieppe. In France, the light is fierce indeed that beats about a 
throne,—fierce and scorching. In dealing with the fallen dynasty of 
Napoleon, the republican authorities have not shown one isolated 
little incident of consideration or compassion. Why should the 
correspondence of the Imperial family be seized at Dieppe, carried 
back to Paris, and put into the hands of a hostile and savage 
republican commission? In such a proceeding, where is to be 
seen veneration for the principles of liberty ; where is the fraternity ; 
above all, where is the equality? Would it not have been worthier 
of the memory of the republican heroes of France and of England, 
had M. Favre and his colleagues respected the correspondence of the 
exiled family, and shown that at any rate under free institutions like 
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those which they were pretending to establish, the seal of a letter is a 
holy bond? Instead of this chivalrous conduct, that would have 
been an honourable trait in the character of the leading men of the 
third Republic, we find an indecent haste exhibited in the rifling of 
Napoleon’s correspondence, and a positive yell among the obscurer 
papers for a first taste of anything scandalous and defaming which it 
might contain. 

But the crowning example of the recklessness of public assertion 
when levelled against Napoleon is that which followed the capitula- 
tion at Sedan. 

Napoleon was not only a coward and a dolt—he was a traitor. He 
had drawn Marshal M‘Mahon away from Chalons, and towards 
Sedan and Bazaine ; not because he deemed it the best strategical 
movement, to save Paris the shame and ruin of a siege ; but because 
he judged it the best plan to serve his own interests. He knew that 
he could not return to Paris after his defeats, without having struck a 
great blow and obtained a brilliant victory in the provinces. By draw- 
ing M‘Mahon off to effect a junction with Bazaine, he gave himself 
the chance, on the one hand, of fighting a great independent battle, 
that would enable him to over-ride triumphantly the hostile politicians 
in Paris ; and on the other, to make good his retreat from France, 
with a large body of devoted adherents. Treason! shouted all the 
organs of the press, and 

‘* Napoléon 
Est un fainéant ” 
sang Gavroche in the streets. People could not pause to weigh the 
truth or falsehood of the report. ‘The man who was a coward, would 
naturally be a traitor, and having sold his country, would ride away 
in a spendid carriage, with outriders, to prison, twirling his moustache, 
and smoking his cigarette. This story was greedily accepted, for 
another reason. It saved the amour-propre of Frenchmen. They 
could say that France would have beaten Prussia with ease, and 
would have marched direct on Berlin, had her armies been loyally 
and skilfully led. The Prussians had not beaten France, they had 
bought her, and Louis Napoleon had struck the bargain. Not only 
was he an execrably bad general, but he was morally, a monster. 
Treason ! and Pillage! The France du Nord explains the misfortunes 
of the country in these words, making the Bonaparte both the traitor 
and the despviler. For days the falsehood passes current, spreads, 
and sinks through every class, and is soaked up by every mind. It 
serves the Republican turn admirably well. It is any number of 
nails in the coffin of Bonapartism. It had been reported that 
Marshal M‘Mahon was dead ; the hero of the two great disasters of 
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the campaign. Had it been so, had the splendid soldier who fotight 
Magenta been killed on the murderous 1st of September, this story, 
dishonouring Napoleon, might not have been cleared up within the 
time of the living generation. But fortunately, the Marshal survives, 
Recovered sufficiently from his wound to write, he unconsciously 
disposes of the charge of treason against his late Imperial master, 
He states that he received the orders to break up the camp at 
Chalons, and to proceed to the relief of Reming, from the Govern- 
ment of Defence in Paris ! 

This statement is, let it be tnderstood, 4 wholly fortuitous destruc- 
tion of the calumny which had been industriously circulated. Un- 
fortunately, calumnies travel apace, and their refutation, however 
complete, comes limping very slowly after them. 

The direct charges against the Emperor, which followed closely 
upon the capitulation of Sedan, were, however, few when com- 
pared with the crop of vague insinuations and detestable sugges- 
tions with which the public mind was fed day by day! A 
paper that lies before me asserts that all foreign papers and 
correspondents agree in their sentiments of profound disgust 
for the shameful attitude assumed by Louis Napoleon at his 
fall. It is alleged that he showed a complete absence of 
dignity, and that neither by word nor act, nor expression, did he 
betray the slightest sensibility in presence of the innumerable victims 
of his folly. He had not a single word of regret for the condition to 
which he had reduced France. “ Ah,” cries the provincial journalist, 
hoping to touch the villagers of his department, “will this lesson 
succeed in curing certain of our rural population of the Napoleonic 
idolatry?” The evidence of foreign newspapers and correspondents, 
violently hostile as it is to the ex-Emperor in the main, is conclusive as 
to the profound dejection of King William’s prisoner. He was written 
upon through almost evety league of his journey from Sedan to his 
brilliant prison ; and at every point we find him bearing profound marks 
of his fall,—at one station touched to tears, but ever supported by that 
dignity for which, when he was master of the Tuileries, his enemies of 
the press could fot refuse him credit. He has always been 
distinguished among his fastidious countrymen as retaining that which 
is now so rare among them, namely, the fine and polished manners of 
the French gentleman of the old school. A master of courtesy, and 
of forms, was he likely to fail in these? But everything at hand is 
a fair weapon, when our neighbours have a government, a dynasty, 
or a favourite of whom they are tired, to overthrow. Let us 
remember how they treated poor Lamartine—how indeed they have 
always treated those whom they have exalted ; for, it is in this study 
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we shall light tipo the key to their histofy since the first Revolution. 
They are fond of flowers, and they are the first to cast them out of 
window when the earliest faint brown line appears upon the edge of the 
petals. They carry their intellectual men high, and we applaud 
them as they do homage to genius ; but while one faction is hitching the 
statue upon the pedestal on the north, the opposite faction is adjusting 
the scaffolding to haul it down, on the south. We take twenty years 
to forget a public servant, and they two journeys of the hand round 
the clock. At this very moment they are paying the penalty of this 
radical defect in the national character. One of the reasons which 
England gives for not venturing far in peace negociations is this 
national fickleness, of which Napoleon is the last victim. It is 
difficult to treat with a government that may not last till the return of 
the post, 

I have run rapidly through a few of the reckless charges that have 
been brought against Napoleon the Third since the rst of September: 
He is a strong man; he knows the French character to the core. 
He is of patient mind, and sick as he is, will wait to put himself 
right in regard to the malversation, the deceit, and the selfishness 
which are alleged against him. But his serrow’s crown of sorrows 
remains behind: outweighs and overshadows everything. Laud him 
to the skies as an administrator, set out all his merits as a statesman, 
estimate his high deserts as a courageous free-trader; present him to 
the admiration of his contemporaries as a clear and masculine writer, 
and as an earnest and able student of social questions ; and he will re- 
ceive the panegyric sadly—sadly as his friendSt. Beuve met the applause 
which greeted his rich and graceful prose. The poet was heavy-hearted 
under his laurel. And now, Bonaparte is bowed to the earth, remem: 
bering that, let his final measure of glory in history be what it may, 
it canriot be as a soldier that he will command even a peppercorn of 
praise: It was the passion of his being when he was a boy, when in 
exile; when in prison; when commanding legions of the finest soldiers 
in the world, to become illustrious in the wake of his uncle, as a 
born captain of fighting men. He has shone in the council-chamber, 
and in the study ; but—here is the unutterable woe, which is lead upon 
his heart ; he has failed, utterly failed, iti the field. 

The Bonaparte beats quartered,—the right square with six golden 
stars placed two by two ; the left gules, with golden lions rampant,— 
and a sable eagle scared issuing from it. Scared, indeed, is that well- 
known sable eagle, that has been ever rising since, as we are told, 
it was carved centuries ago on the entrance door to the tomb of the 
Bonapartes at Majorca ! 





QUAIL SHOOTING IN THE BEAUCE. 


N France, on the day fixed by a Préfet for the opening of the 
shooting season in any particular department, it is customary 
for the sportsmen of the neighbourhood to get up together 
what is termed an ouverture de chasse, which simply means 

an organized shooting party on the first day of the season, with a 
dinner at the end of it. Often, these meetings are prolonged for 
days together; and in the Beauce, where the rich flats are inter- 
minable, and the sameness of the sport intolerable, the sportsmen at 
times give up from sheer satiety, with half the ground unshot. 

During the sultry autumn of 1849, whilst waiting for despatches in 
a country town in France, I received a letter from a friend, informing 
me that the ouverture for the Eure et Loire was fixed for the 
27th of August, and inviting me to accompany him to La Terriére, 
an estate on the borders of the Beauce belonging to a retired 
agriculturist, at whose house he assured me of an honest welcome. 
My friend was not an old acquaintance, but he was allied to me by 
that most cordial of all profane friendships, joint success in a 
common enterprise: I therefore took his word readily in regard to 
the welcome, and wrote off immediately to appoint to be with him at 
Trignolles on the evening of the 25th. 

On arriving at his house I found my friend uneasy. He would 
have liked to start that same evening, which the lateness of my 
arrival prevented. He informed me, with a touch of impatience in 
his tone, that our host, le Pére Bonneuil, was an impartial old chap, 
and invariably gave the best bedrooms to the first comers without 
distinction of persons. To my friend this was nothing; but he had 
imagined that to me, an Englishman, it would be a grave ingredient 
in the day’s reckoning. I assured him of my total indifference to all 
but damp sheets, and at four next morning the horse was in harness 
at the door, and the 40k surmounted with a triple wrapper to protect 
the guns and tackle from the searching dust of that country. 

The do is an invention of some centuries ago, and is at best but 
a severe convenience. You hurt your back in getting into it, and 
your knees in getting out of it. Once inside, however, you get along 
without fear of any serious contusion, provided you keep your maquth 
shut and sit back with precaution. 
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On leaving the courtyard, my friend’s dog, which was chained to 
its kennel, set up so piteous a wailing at being left behind, that I 
could but intercede for her to go with us. It appeared, however, 
that during the period which is termed / fort du passage, the sport 
proceeds best alone, and that dogs are mostly excluded till after the 
thick of the migration. We nevertheless took with us poor Gueuse, 
whose delight at being allowed to go was positively deafening, the 
horse appeared quite touched with it. My friend had reflected that 
perhaps no one would bring his dog, and that Gzeuse might be found 
useful at some unlooked-for pass. 

After an excruciating journey of fourteen hours, mercifully relieved 
by two dinners at different villages, we at last came in sight of the 
chimneys of the old farmhouse. It seemed to me indeed a rare 
retreat, and just the inviting resting-place most welcome to a 
dislocated sportsman. Erected in the reign of Louis XIII. it was 
quite the sort of building to recall the memories of times not possible 
to be revived. The mansion stood alone, and was surrounded by 
mews and kennels, and ali the ancient appointments, not for hunting 
only, but also for hawking, which it is well known remained in France 
a local pastime, long after it had ceased to be a national institution. 
On one side the windows looked out upon the open country, and on 
the other were almost blocked up by a copse of fir trees, which grew 
sloping from a tall hill to the very entrance of the back parlour. 

The proprietor was a retired farmer, well known and dear to all the 
sportsmen of the department. His delight was to keep open house 
during the passage of the quails, and on the day of each successive 
ouverture, he still sat surrounded with old faces, the friends of his 
youth, spared year after year in vigorous rusticity, and, like himself, 
bearing lightly the burden of an advanced age. 

On our arrival a goodly party were already assembled ; the guests 
were seated round a long dining table in the farm kitchen, some 
smoking, some chatting, and some playing at cards. Round the 
room were guns and game bags of every description, and sporting 
dogs were lying about in all directions. My reflection turned out to 
have been that of at least two-thirds of the company, and as some of 
the guests had brought with them a couple, the gathering of the dogs 
was almost as numerous as the guns. In the chimney-place was an 
oak settle, capable of seating comfortably sixteen persons, and in the 
midst was a pair of enormous fire-dogs, garnished with dusty logs of 
huge dimension, waiting for employment in the chilly nights of mid- 
September. 

Though introduced a stranger, I soon found myself at home 
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amongst congenial tastes, but there was a serious piece of work to 
accommodate the dogs. Guweuse was treated by the others as an 
offensive quadruped, and in spite of the smacking of the masters’ 
whips, there was no end of small growling under the chairs and tables. 
Presently, however, another gentleman arrived with another dog, 
whereupon Gueuse was admitted at once into firm friendship with the 
original party, and forthwith joined them in growling at the new dog. 

The new arrival, who seemed to be known to every one, produced 
a general stir amongst the guests, and as I am alike averse to smoke 
and cards, I profited by it to slip off unnoticed, and retire to my 
chamber on the second floor. : 

On entering my room, which looked on to the wood, my notice 
was attracted by what appeared to me a bird of some sort perched on 
the window ledge outside. Immediately putting out my light, I 
approached the window with caution, and found it was the grande 
cheviche, or lesser short-eared owl. The bird was sitting on the ledge, 
composedly arranging its soft plumage, and uttering now and then a 
cry resembling that of the daw, but shorter, and something more 
internal in tone. Once it flew off, but returned immediately, after 
disappearing round the house. It then stayed some minutes longer, 
still occupied in preening its feathers, and at last it flew away 
suddenly, and though I waited long, I saw no more of it. 

Buffon mentions a similar instance,.at the old chateau of Montbard, 
where one of these birds sat outside a window, and kept uttering a 
cry which so much resembled the word “ Edme,” that one of the farm 
servants imagined that some one was calling him tenderly by that 
name. The lad opened the window, and replied softly, “Je ne 
m’appelle pas Edme, je suis Gilles.” 

A gentleman in Normandy once shot a fine male specimen of the 
grande cheviche on the roof of his own house at Percy, near Caen. 
The bird had been perched there for hours, and kept attracting 
attention by its constant cries. 

By half:past three next morning the fatm was in active movement. 
Mote sportsmen had arrived, and the whole party, consisting of six 
and twenty guns, were speedily assembled in the farm kitchen. The 
reports as to the quantity of game wefe very promising, and in their 
nature characteristically French. One farmer had for days past heard 
the croak of landrails in unusual numbers ; quails had never been 
known to be more plentiful; there were no particular tidings as to 
furred game, and pheasants had been unknown in the neighbourhood 
for some years past; but gray partridges were said to abound, and 
large flocks of lapwings had been seen im the fallows. With us the 
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lapwing is held in small esteem, but in France there is a saying: 
“Qui n’a vanneau mangé, n’a rien mangé de’ bon.” 

Before starting, a large bowl of schnike was placed oti the table, 
and a ladleful served to each person in a small silver goblet. Schnike 
is a compound ‘of pure cognac, with new milk and tincture of myrrh, 
and is supposéd ‘to be an unfailing specific for the painful nausea’ pro- 
duced i in some-stomachs by the crude morning air. 

‘-A basket of cabbage leaves was then brought in ftom the nen, 
fresh and dewy. -. Of these each guesttook one, which: he. cut round 
with a pair of shears, so as to fit exactly into the crown of his hat. 
This is said ‘to be an effectual presefvative‘against the effects of the 
heat, and a sportsman so fortified may brave any amount of exposure 
without fear of sunstrokes in the head, and what is more, the cabbage 
leaf, after the most sultry day, will in the evening be found to have 
preserved its freshness inside the hat.: 

All being now ready, the signal was given for stavting, and the 
whole company issued forth into‘ the fields.: The open country lay at 
the vety gates of the homestead, and the gunners’ drew up imme- 
diately outside, forming a single line from right to left, with about a 
hundred and fifty paces between each gun. Advancing thus straight 
onward, a large tract of country,. of every kind of culture in succes- 
sion, was beaten with terrible effect for the poor birds, which had no 
chance of escape, when once fairly on the wing within range. Dire 
execution was rapidly done, the quails. were as tame as domestic 
fowls, and got up under the feet of their pursuers. Out of every 
dozen birds killed, ten at least were quails. The shooting to my 
taste was tame, there being abundance of sport without labour. Now 
and then a family of gray partridges, a hare, a little bustard, or a bird 
of prey, effected a diversion, but on the whole, I think, the sportsmen 
were one and all relieved infinitely by the sound of the horn which 
summoned them to déeuner at twelve o'clock. 

There being no shade, a tent was spread in a piece of clover, and 
cold fowl and bordeaux supplied in profusion. The bags were then 
emptied, and servants carried the game to the farm. After an hour’s 
repose, the sportsmen returned to their sultry toil, and prepared with 
intrepidity to kill more quails. The birds were as numerous and 
tame as ever, and got killed by dozens at atime. The five dogs 
which had been allowed to accompany us could as well have been 
dispensed with, as they were kept in full employment without being 
of any service. The game rose without them, and the bird killed 
was bagged by the nearest sportsman, without reference to the gun 
which had brought it down. Wounded and straying birds were not 
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followed up, the ground being afterwards to be scoured by villagers, 
who were allowed to keep what they found. Retrieving was there- 
fore unnecessary. The sporting dogs in France are all retrievers by 
education. Frenchmen are at a loss to understand why in England 
retrieving is considered a defect in a dog which is not by birth a 
retriever, as they deem it impossible for a dog, any more than a man, 
to have too many good qualities. They regard the English sports- 
man as necessarily very rich, and they suppose it to be his peculiar 
vanity to have each different office performed for him by a separate 
servant. 

At four o’clock the sportsmen agreed to consider they had had 
enough of it for one day, and the birds were let off till next morning. 
The dogs were whistled in, the guns slung over the shoulder, and 
each man sauntered back to La Territre, which had only been left a 
quarter of a league behind. The birds had lain so close and thick 
over the ground, that not a third of the chasse had been yet shot over. 

On the road homeward I had the means afforded me of believing 
what I had been told the evening before, namely, that the peasants, 
and even their children, often catch the quails alive in their handker- 
chiefs. On passing a patch of stubble, I caught the eye ofa quail, as 
it ducked its head quite close to me in the act of dusting its feathers. 
I stood still to look, and then perceived another crouching by the 
first. I approached with caution, and throwing myself suddenly 
forward, I captured them both in my hat, and might have even 
taken a third had I perceived in time that there were three together. 

The two birds I had caught were the plumpest I had yet seen, and 
where they had been nestling were positively pools of grain in the 
small hollows of the ground. The Beauce is styled in France the 
granary of the Empire, and it sufficiently justifies its name. It con- 
sists of an immense tract of table land between Chartres, Etampes, 
Pithiviers, and Orléans. The ground lies high, and forms a plain 
approached by arid slopes, which are in some parts irregular hills. It 
was no doubt formerly a forest, but now not a tree remains, the eye 
wanders over seas of corn that seem to blend withthe horizon. The 
grain ripens rapidly, and must without delay be cut and garnered, for 
the fowls of the air arrive in countless congregations, and, if left in 
possession, would thin the harvest speedily, without compensation for 
either the owners or the soil. 

As we approached La Territre, my two quails began to get 
uneasy in my pockets. They were too old for taming, and I could 
not kill them in cold blood ; I therefore resolved to let them go, and 
take their chance of escape from the guns of to-morrow. It was but 
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a chance, for I saw them dip on ground beyond the limits of the 
range of to-day, and they were far too plump and idle to profit by 
the perilous experience they had had. 

On arriving at the farm, each one put down his afternoon’s game, 
to be added to that brought home by the servants in the morning, 
the whole being to be made up together in one imposing collection. 
A frame was raised in the courtyard by tilting hurdles one against the 
other, so as to form a pyramid. On this frame were hung the larger 
game—such as hares, rabbits, partridges, &c.—until the woodwork 
was completely covered, and in the middle were piled up quails, 
wheatears, and other small birds, in one immense heap. Each sports- 
man then placed a small sum of money in a little trough fastened on 
purpose to the frame by means of two forked sticks, and the amount 
was afterwards equally divided between the keepers and farm 
servants. ‘Then came the ceremony of dividing the game amongst 
the sportsmen—for it is a point of honour that none shall be con- 
sumed on the spot in aid of the amphytrion’s hospitality. There 
being but few hares and rabbits, lots were drawn for them, and one 
hare fell to my portion. The birds were divided equally without 
distinction of kind. Amongst them was a chevalier, which the 
owner, a notary from Chartres, seeing me examine with curiosity, 
politely offered me. As I was really anxious to possess it, I con- 
sented to deprive him of it, on condition he would accept my hare, 
and the bargain was so concluded after a little formal hesitation ; 
but I believe the notary thought I was a poet, or some one not fit to 
be trusted with the care of his own interests. 

At six o’clock dinner was announced by the host himself, who 
requested his guests to take their seats without ceremony. Four 
fuming potages were rapidly absorbed. Stewed eels followed, with 
truffled pigs’ feet; and these were replaced with choice meats and 
game cooked every way but roast. The roasts were of game 
exclusively, and consisted of hares, partridges, canaepétritres, or 
little bustards, and above all quails. These latter were served by 
fifties at a time, and replenished as soon as eaten. A quail is about 
two mouthfuls and a half for a keen sportsman after a day in the 
stubble, and from six to nine for each person is considered to be no 
particular excess. None of this game was the produce of the day’s 
shooting. The whole had been supplied by neighbours, who looked 
to the host for similar accommodation some other day. The roasts 
were succeeded by a course of vegetables cooked to absolute perfec- 
tion, and the feast concluded with a huge dessert. The wine, mean- 
while, had been doing arduous duty. A cask of the vin du pays had 
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been engineered up from the cellar, hooped round with green vine, 
and surmounted with an image of St. Hubert. From this the guests 
had quenched their first thirst, the wine being drawn in stone 
pitchers, and plied round by assiduous domestics. ‘The old Burgun- 
dies had made their appearance with the réries, and received sustained 
attention from the company until the arrival of coffee: , After coffee 
came cigars, and finally cards were introduced, and parties made up 
for finishing the evening with whist and bézique. 

Many of the farmer’s guests intended to remain some time longer 
at the farm, to continue day after day the same war upon the luckless 
quails, but neither my friend nor I found the sport. sufficiently 
attractive to bear much repeating, After one more day we therefore 
resisted our good host’s attempt to detain us longer, and prepared to 
return to Trignolles, where we had been promised a day’s shooting 
of a harder and more exciting kind. 

For me it was a piece of real good fortune that we had decided on 
remaining the second day, A gentleman of the company, with 
sporting views apparently the very opposite to ours, had found the 
shooting so much to his taste that, having come for two or three 
days at most, he had resolved to stay out the week. But he was em- 
barrassed with a mare, borrowed of a friend for three days only, 
and returnable at La Ferté-Truand, a village exactly midway between 
La Territre and Trignolles. It was a delicate matter to mention to 
a host, who would doubtless place a man at his disposal at whatever 
cost of convenience, He was therefore charmed at my offer to ride 
his mare for him to Truand, and was quite profuse in his acknow- 
ledgments. He moreover assured my friend “que la jument avait 
les allures si douces, que monsieur serait aussi bien sur elle que dans 
sa propre voiture.” This assurance amused my friend not a little, 
aware as he was that my politeness had no other motive than to 
abridge by half the tortures of (as he himself expressed it) his most 
infernal ok, 

‘ & 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEWERS. 





No. III—LORD MACAULAY. 


a represents the second generation of Edin- 
burgh Reviewers. He stands at the head of that 
race of professional and semi-professional men of 

, letters by whose pens the Zdinburgh Review was 
nutans from a mere journal of slap-dash criticism and political 
pasquinades into an organ of brilliant speculation, of original thought, 
and of polished writing. He was a recruit of Sydney Smith’s. The 
troop of Chancery barristers, University professors, College tutors, 
and Yorkshire vicars, who constituted the original band of Edinburgh 
Reviewers fell off one by one; and concurrently with the increase of 
his practice at the bar, Jeffrey thus found the work of the Review 
falling more and more every year upon his own shoulders. He 
loved the Review, and he loved criticism, but he loved his profession 
and the honours of that profession more than either; and in his 
correspondence we find him pressing Smith, and Allen, and Horner, 
either to send more of their own a¥ticles or to beat up fresh recruits. 
“T am sick of furbishing up other men’s rubbish.” “I have only 
been able to write a single article in the present number of the 
Review. All the time I have had to spare has been occupied in 
vamping up the materials of stray contributors.” ‘Can you not lay 
your hands on some clever young men who would write for us? 
The original supporters of the work are getting old, and others too 
busy or too stupid to go on comfortably; and in Edinburgh the 
young men are mostly Tories.” These sort of sentences crop up 
repeatedly in his letters. He thought as much of “a clever young 
man” as Frederick of Prussia thought of a tall grenadier. It was 
the most acceptable present that you could offer him ; and of all the 
clever young men that were picked up in this way in Westminster 
Hall, in Lincoln’s Inn, at Charles Lamb’s supper parties in his 
smoky chambers in the Temple, and in the gilded saloons of Holland 
House, none apparently gave Jeffrey more gratification than Macaulay. 
To listen to “a young fellow named Follet” arguing a point of law 
is said to have been the highest pleasure of Lord Ellenborough’s old 
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age, and to look through the MSS. of Macaulay’s articles, to correct 
his proofs, and to hear him read a page or two of his history in MS., 
and to talk it over after a quiet breakfast in the Albany, formed the 
pleasantest of the critical labours of Francis Jeffrey during the closing 
years of his life. 

And Sydney Smith was as proud of his recruit as Jeffrey was of his 
contributor. “Yes,” he said, speaking of him years after, when 
Macaulay’s articles in the Review were the talk of half the dinner 
tables at the West End, and when Macaulay was the most brilliant 
of his own rivals as a diner-out—“ Yes, I take great credit to myself. 
I always prophesied his greatness from the first moment I saw him, 
then a very young and unknown man on the Northern Circuit. 
There are no limits to his knowledge, on small subjects as well as 
great. He is like a book in breeches.” And no one, I presume, 
will deny Sydney Smith all the credit that he claims on this account, 
for the contributions of his recruit renewed the youth of the Zain- 
burgh Review ; and it is no exaggeration, I believe, to add that the 
Vicar of Foxton changed the whole current of Macaulay’s thought, and 
fixed his mind upon literature as the profession of his life, when he 
sent his card to Jeffrey as that of a clever young man whose pen 
might be turned to account in the pages of their buff and blue. 

Till then the bent of Macaulay’s mind had been to the law, with a 
seat in the House of Commons and the Great Seal in the future ; 
and perhaps no man ever possessed higher qualifications for success 
at the Bar. This was the opinion of Dr. Peacock, a man who had 
known most of the distinguished lawyers then to be found in West- 
minster Hall, Alderson, Park, and Pollock ; and all that Brougham 
thought “old Zackary’s son” needed to ensure the reversion of the 
patent of the Lord Chief Justice or of the woolsack was to read 
Demosthenes, to get Dante by heart, and to go through two or three 
years’ drudgery in an attorney’s office. Macaulay had distinguished 
himself at Cambridge by his plodding industry and by his brilliant 
and fascinating eloquence. The ornate and glowing rhetoric that 
afterwards carried the House of Commons off its feet, placed the 
young Trinity Commoner, even as an undergraduate, at the head of 
the rhetoricians of the Union; and the tradition is still cherished 
how the rooms were crowded when it was known that Macaulay was 
to take part in one of the debates, how the undergraduates were 
pushed aside by the Dons, how Masters of Arts trooped in by the 
dozen, and how that incarnation of college discipline, Dr. Wood, the 
master of St. John’s, threw aside his Ca/culus, and strolled into the 
rooms with a week’s beard on his chin to sit for an hour with his 
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mouth wide open and listen to Macaulay pouring forth his torrents 
of polished rhapsody with the vehemence and passion of a Greek 
sophist reciting the Shield of Achilles from the //iad. Outside the 
walls of the Union, however, the brilliant declaimer was known as the 
most hard working of students. He won the Chancellor’s prize for 
English verse in his first year, and in his contest for the Craven 
Scholarship, a contest turning upon the abstrusest points of grammar, 
upon a close acquaintance with Latin and Greek idioms, and upon 
composition in these tongues, carried off the prize against men who 
were pre-eminently distinguished by their classical acquirements, and 
by these almost alone, against men like George Long, to whom 
King’s College owes its greatness as a seat of learning, and Henry 
Malden, afterwards Professor of Greek at University College. 
Uniting these powers of close and persistent industry in grappling 
with the mystery of particles and the irregular verbs, with a memory 
like an encyclopedia, with keen powers of analysis, and with all but 
the highest gifts of eloquence, Thomas Babington Macaulay seemed 
marked out by nature as the rival of the most accomplished and 
powerful advocates in Westminster Hall. 

But his heart was not in the Law. His temper was short and 
imperious. He soon lost his coolness under a rebuff. He had little 
taste for the attorney’s work of the courts, for the short scuffling 
fence of cross-examination, and for that higgling over petty points of 
law, where reason and authority are alike against you, which consti- 
tutes the staple work at JVisi Prius. Perhaps the two or three 
years’ office drudgery which Brougham suggested might, like Maule’s 
pot of porter, have brought Macaulay down to the level of the 
Barons of the Exchequer. But his literary institicts were too strong 
within him ; and when the ivory gates of the Zdinburgh Review were 
once opened to him, he threw away his “Term Reports,” “ Chitty’s 
Practice,” and his brief bag, and sat down at his desk, partly in the 
spirit of a devotee and partly in the spirit of a hard-headed man to 
business who, having set his hand to the plough, has no thought of 
looking back. Intending to live by literature, Macaulay made up 
his mind to make literature pay. 

He was the first professional man of letters that took up his pen 
in the service of the Edinburgh Review. Till then most of the men 
upon it had been amateurs, men, that is, who wrote for pleasure, no 
for bread. Of late years most of the writers who have distinguished 
themselves in the ranks of periodical or of general literature have 
been authors by profession,—Charles Dickens, Carlyle, Thackeray, 
Douglas Jerrold, Tennyson, Froude, Charles Reade, Mark Lemon, 
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John Forster, Shirley Brooks, and Robertson. Men like Sir Bulwer 
Lytton and Charles Kingsley, and men like Stuart Mill, Anthony 
Trollope, Tom Taylor, W. R. Greg, and Arthur Helps, are the 
exception. But in the early days of the Zdinburgh Review all 
this was reversed. You could hardly then have found a dozen pro- 
fessional men of letters of the slightest note within the four seas. 
Coleridge, Southey, Tom Moore, Campbell, Lockhart, and Gifford, 
almost exhaust the list. The rest were newspaper hacks, or what 
Jeffrey, with a touch of vulgarity, haughtily called “gentlemen 
writers.” Scott and Byron were at the head of the gentlemen 
writers. The author of the Waverley Novels was a clerk at the 
able of the Court of Session; the author of “The Pleasures of 
Memory” was a banker in Lombard Street ; Christopher North was 
a professor of moral philosophy ; Malthus and Crabbe were country 
parsons ; Charles Lamb was a clerk in Leadenhall Street. And most 
of these men—all of them, I believe I may say, with the exception 
of Charles Lamb—were half ashamed of their contributions to the 
literature of the day. Scott refused to avow his novels. Byron 
hardly knew what to do with his copyrights, and with the bailiffs 
at his hall-door, with his household gods all shivered around him, 
returned Murray a cheque for a thousand guineas for “ Childe 
Harold,” rather than pollute his hands by taking money for his writings. 
To be thought poets by profession, like Wordsworth or the author of 
“ Christabel,” was odious to these men. Scott turned out poems and 
novels by the score, entering into time-contracts to deliver them, as a 
Manchester manufacturer enters into contracts to deliver bales of 
calico, a couple of novels in six months, and a poem of two or three 
thousand lines in nine months; but with all this, the work of 
spinning poetry and romances he set down as a mere incident of his 
partnership with the Ballantynes—a matter of £ s. d., and nothing 
more. And it was the same with Byron. The thought of being 
supposed to possess anything in common with “the /iterati of 
Murray’s back shop,” was gall and wormwood to him. “Elaborate,” 
he says, protesting in a rage at the compliments of the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Review on “The Bride of Abydos” and “The Corsair,” 
“ elaborate—what do they mean by elaborate? You know they were 
written as fast as I could put pen to paper, that they were sent to the 
printer without the slightest revision, and that as they were printed so 
they were published. Elaborate, indeed!” Even the author of “The 
Borough,” a man who but for his genius might have been a bookseller’s 
porter, was not above this paltry affectation. “ How odd,” he says 
to Sir Walter Scott, “you wrote your ‘Lay’ to buy a new horse 
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for the Volunteer cavalry, and I wrote ‘The Village’ to send my 
sons to college.” Even journalists were not exempt from this foible. 
Tom Barnes hated to hear the Zimes spoken of in his presence, and 
thought it derogatory to his character as a gentleman to be known as 
the editor of the first newspaper in Europe. Thank Heaven, we have 
outgrown this silliness. Literature is now a profession. Authors are 
artists, and wish themselves to be thought artists. Style is a study ; 
and the most popular of our men of letters cultivate the art of expres- 
sion as assiduously as French critics. Here and there, perhaps, you 
may still find men who despise style, men who throw out their ideas 
as a hodman turns out bricks, and allow them to settle themselves 
by the law of gravitation. But as a rule the men who are now in 
the foremost ranks of literature and science—Kinglake, Froude, 
Ruskin, Newman, Lewes, Lytton, Huxley, Stuart Mill—are hardly 
less distinguished by their powers of expression than by their powers 
of thought. And at the head of these masters of style, at the head 
of these authors by profession, stands Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
Tested by the Greek-like simplicity and directness which mark the 
highest artistic beauty, of course Macaulay’s style is deficient. It is 
too garish. It wants light and shade. There is no perspective in 
it. It lacks repose. Now and then, too, it is tawdry. But when 
you have said this, you have said all. In the two cardinal points of 
style—in what De Quincey calls the art of brightening the intelligi- 
bility of a subject which is obscure to the understanding, and in the 
art of regenerating the normal power and impressiveness of a subject 
which has become dormant to the sensibilities—no man has sur- 
passed Macaulay. And this was exactly what Jeffrey wanted. It 
was emphatically a “taking style.” You can read Macaulay when 
you can read nothing else. He is at his best as exhilarating as a 
glass of champagne. His glowing description and his sparkling 
criticism, his freshness and vigour, affect you when you open his 
volumes for the first time like magic ; and recollecting the sensation 
which his articles produced when they were originally published— 
how eagerly they were scanned, how their epigrams, their anti- 
thetical forms and their picturesque illustrations, were caught up and 
reproduced in the House of Comn.ons, in the newspapers, and in 
the conversation of every dinner-table—one can easily understand 
how John Murray, in a fit of generous rivalry, opened his heart to 
offer the copyright of “Childe Harold” to “‘old Zackary’s son” to 
quit the Zdinburgh and write for the Quarterly. These articles 
of Macaulay carried Constable’s Review everywhere, and placed 
their author at once in the highest ranks of literature and society. 
002 
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“You must study Macaulay when you come to town,” says Sydney 
Smith, writing to a friend in the country. ‘“ He is incomparably the 
first lion in the metropolis; that is, he writes, talks, and speaks 
better than any man in England.” And this was only a reflection 
of the general opinion. Jeffrey thought his cleverness marvellous, 
Gifford eulogised the versification of his ‘‘ Ode on the Deliverance of 
Venice from the Turks” as equal to Milman’s best lines in its lofty 
harmony. Tom Moore met him at breakfast at Rogers’s with Lord 
John Russell, Campbell, and Luttrell, and pronounced him off-hand 
“one of the most remarkable men of the day.” ‘“ Macaulay,” he 
says, noting down the pith of the conversation in his diary, “ gave 
us an account of the state of the Monothelite controversy, as 
revived at present among some of the fanatics of the day. In the 
course of conversation, Campbell quoted a line,— 


* Ye diners out from whom we guard our spoons,’ 


and looking over at me said significantly, ‘You ought to know that 
line.’ I pleaded not guilty; upon which he said, ‘ It is in a poem that 
appeared in the Zimes, which everyone attributes to you.’ But I again 
declared that I did not even remember it. Macaulay then broke 
silence, and said, to our general surprise, ‘That is mine ;’ on which 
we all expressed a wish to have it recalled to our memories, and he 
repeated the whole of it. I then remembered having been much 
struck with it at the time, and said that there was another squib still 
better, on the subject of William Bankes’s candidateship for Cam- 
bridge, which so amused me when it appeared, and showed such 
power in that style of composition, that I wrote up to Barnes about 
it, and advised him by all means to secure that hand as an ally. 
‘That was mine also,’ said Macaulay, thus discovering to us a new 
power, in addition to that varied store of talent which we had already 
known him to possess.” Nor was this all. Tory and Whig vied to 
strew his path with roses. Lord Lyndhurst gave him a sinecure of 
410,000 a year. Holland House threw open its portals to him. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne brought him into Parliament for the Borough 
of Calne; and in the House of Commons, as everywhere else, in 
the Zimes, in the Edinburgh Review, at Rogers’s breakfast table and 
in Lady Holland’s drawing-room, the flash and sparkle of his style 
swept everything before him. 

Perhaps there is no assembly in the world where mere intellectual 
cleverness is thought less of than in the House of Commons. In 
what Mr. Bright is in the habit of calling the dark ages before ’32, it 
was enough for a man to make a racy rattling speech in defence of 
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the Church or the Crown, or to try his hand at seditious harangues 
upon rotten boroughs or Test and Corporation Acts, to force himself 
into the foremost ranks of his party either as a Tory or a Liberal. 
Pitt, as George the Third used to say, knew nothing of Vattel. The 
only history of England that he had read, if we are to take his own 
word, was Shakespeare. Fox led the Opposition without under- 
standing a single principle of political economy; and if Sheridan 
could only have mastered the mystery of fractions, he might have 
been Chancellor of the Exchequer. Eloquence, and eloquence 
alone, was the only gift this race of statesmen possessed in a pre- 
eminent degree ; but in the days of Pitt and Fox and Sheridan, this 
single gift was the passport to the highest offices of the State. 
Eloquence of course will never lose its charm; and in the House 
of Commons, as everywhere else, the man who can put his thoughts 
into terse and vivid forms will always find willing listeners. But 
except when allied with information, experience, and high personal 
character, the richest and most diversified eloquence will never again 
be what it has been in the state, the “open sesame” to the highest 
honours of the Law and of Politics. 

Government now takes its rank among the sciences; and poli- 
ticians are forming themselves into a sort of professional class. 
Most of the men who are now to be found in the front ranks 
of the Conservative and Liberal parties, are men who have 
made the arts of Parliamentary management and statecraft the 
business of their lives; and this will be the case more and more 
in the future. One of the most accomplished and persuasive speakers 
at present to be found in the Parliamentary ranks was pooh-poohed a 
year or two ago by Mr. Disraeli as a mere silvered mediocrity, a mere 
manufacturer of phrases, to use Napoleon’s expression ; and while scores 
of these accomplished and persuasive speakers are sitting on the back 
benches or below the gangway, men who can hardly put their sen- 
tences together in logical order, but who possess the special experience 
and information that these silvered mediocrities lack, take their seat on 
the Treasury Bench as Secretaries of State. 

When Macaulay first appeared in Parliament, the House of 
Commons had not acquired that intensely practical tone of 
thought which characterises it at present. The shades of Fox, 
Burke, Plunkett, and Grattan still lingered about the Speaker’s 
chair; and Macaulay’s style of oratory, with its glitter and its 
antithesis, with its picturesque forms of expression and its wealth 
of historical illustration, revived the fading recollections of that 
polished and epigrammatic eloquence which had been but faintly 
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kept alive through the dullest years of our Parliamentary history 
by the genius and culture of Canning, It was a new sensation 
to hear the most brilliant of Edinburgh Reviewers repeating his articles 
from the back benches of the ministerial ranks; and almost at a bound 
the author of the Political Georgics and of the articles on Milton and 
Machiavelli leapt into the foremost ranks of Parliamentary orators. 
His speech on India was pronounced by the Speaker, Mr. Manners 
Sutton, the best he had ever heard. Sir James Mackintosh spoke in 
still higher terms of the speeches on Parliamentary Reform. They 
were, he said, the finest ever spoken in Parliament. Of course this, 
like most of Sir James Mackintosh’s eulogy, was pitched in too high 
akey. But Jeffrey hit the mark with his usual critical precision, in 
pronouncing them superior to everything except Mr. Stanley’s, and 
inferior to his only in the style of their delivery. In closeness, fire, 
and vigour they surpass all the rest of the speeches on the Reform 
Bill to be found in the pages of “Hansard.” 

But every contemporary critic agrees in saying that it was very 
different to read these speeches in the Zimes and to listen to them in 
the gallery of the House of Commons. All you heard there was a 
harsh, shrill voice, a voice without a note of music in it, pouring out 
a torrent of words without the slightest variation of tone, without 
the slightest attempt at emphasis, without a single pause of any 
description. All you thought of in listening to Macaulay, said a 
keen critic at the time, was an express train, which did not stop 
even at the chief stations. “On, on he speeds, in full reliance 
on his own momentum, never stopping for words, never stopping 
for thoughts, never halting for an instant even to take breath, his 
intellect gathering new vigour as he proceeds, hauling the subject 
after him, and all its possible attributes and illustrations, with the 
strength of a giant, leaving a line of light on the pathway his mind 
has trod, till, unexhausted and apparently inexhaustible, he brings 
this remarkable effort to a close by a peroration so highly sustained 
in its declamatory power, so abounding in illustration, so admirably 
framed to crown and clench the whole oration, that surprise, if it has 
even begun to wear off, kindles anew, and the hearer is left utterly 
prostrate and powerless by the whirlwind of ideas and emotions that 
has swept over him.” 

And if there was little in his action or his voice to recommend 
Macaulay’s speeches, there was still less in his personal appearance, 
What you saw when you fixed your eye upon the owner of that 
shrill, monotonous voice, was a short, thickset man, as stiff as an 
automaton, with a head and shoulders like those of a cod fish, stand- 
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ing with his left hand thrown behind his back, and using his right 
now and then without any particular grace to emphasise a sentence 
by a series of short, sharp jerks. All the expression of his face lay 
in his eye. This was of a deep blue, and distinguished, like 
Jeffrey’s, by its keenness and brilliancy. His hair was of a beautiful 
jet black. Yet as you listened to this automaton, with its glittering 
blue eyes, its swarthy complexion, and its rounded features, chiselled 
apparently in miniature, pouring forth its stream of felicitous 
sentences, the stiff and boyish form disappeared by magic, and even 
the shrill voice ceased to grate on the ear, as you followed that 
masterly and symmetrical discussion of the question, so ingenious, so 
thoughtful, so rich in fine illustrations, that you held your breath to 
listen—to the excogitations of the moment? Hardly; for though 
Macaulay spoke without the slightest assistance from notes or MS. 
of any kind, no one could listen to him for ten sentences together 
and doubt that every word of his speech had been conned over in 
his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn or the Albany, as carefully as if they 
were intended for the keen eye of Jeffrey in the pages of the 
Edinburgh Review. 

Macaulay, like Demosthenes, never trusted his success to 
fortune, All his speeches, or at least the principal parts, were, 
like Lord Brougham’s, written out beforehand, learned by rote, 
and then poured forth in the House of Commons in the style of a 
Pundit repeating the Vedas, without the omission of a particle, and 
at the same time apparently without anything but the very slightest 
appreciation of their meaning. There are but two speeches of 
Macaulay’s that make any pretension to be impromptus—that in 
reply to Orator Hunt on the Anatomy Bill, and that on the War with 
China; and it does not require the eye of a critic to trace out con- 
siderable passages even in these that had been jotted down at his 
desk and turned over in his memory in the course of his walk from 
Lincoln’s Inn to the House. This habit of preparing his speeches 
grew upon him so strongly in the course of years, that it was a 
positive pain and embarrassment to him at last to be called upon to 
speak even a dozen sentences off-hand. 

You may trace these marks of labour, I think, in all his speeches 
and in all his essays. Glowing as they do with life—the work, 
apparently, of a man whose imagination bred thoughts and illustra- 
tions with poetic profusion, who never knew what it was to pause for 
an apt or picturesque expression—all his writings were, nevertheless, 
the work of a deeply meditating mind and of a laborious pen. With 
a group of friends like those he met at Lansdowne House, at 
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Bowood, or in St. James’s Place, with Tom Moore and Dean Mil- 
man or Campbell at his side, Macaulay never ceased to talk till he 
had reduced everyone else to silence, unless Sydney Smith or Jeffrey 
happened to be within earshot. He was the tyrant of the table, and 
rarely tolerated any talk but his own. Jeffrey used to quiz him on one 
of his achievements in this line at Sir J. Stephens’s, where he first 
silenced his host by a disquisition on the Monothelite controversy, 
afterwards sent Lord Monteagle to sleep with an account of the 
classical acquirements of Lady Jane Grey and her sisters, and spent 
the rest of the evening very pleasantly in pure soliloquy. And this 
is borne out to the letter by Sydney Smith’s suggestive compliment 
to his rival upon his occasional flashes of silence after his return 
from India. “But I do not believe,” Sydney Smith used to say, 
“that Macaulay ever did hear my voice. Sometimes, when I have 
told a good story, I have thought to myself, ‘Poor Macaulay! he 
will be very sorry some day to have missed hearing that.’” His 
thoughts were like flashes of lightning. ‘While other men were 
thinking what to say and how to say it, Macaulay said it all and a 
great deal more.” His memory was prodigious. It surpassed even 
that of Sir James Mackintosh, and his powers of illustration were 
equal to those of Jeffrey. Teeming with thought, criticism, apt 
quotation and racy illustrations, and endowed with high animal 
spirits, a quick and pugnacious temper, Macaulay sat still only 
when compelled by sheer force, and then only for a few seconds. 
A professional talker or a rival he put down in an instant, without 
the slightest hesitation or compunction, and trampled upon him 
into the bargain if he showed any signs of resistance. Casting 
his eye round the table with his quick glance of penetration and 
decision, he threw up his thumb with a jerk of impatience, after his 
fashion in the House of Commons, and broke in at the first pause 
with “TI can tell you something better than that.” “Of Macaulay’s 
range of knowledge,” says Tom Moore, “ anything may be believed, 
so wonderful is his memory,” and as an illustration he tells us how, 
at a breakfast at Monckton Milnes’, Macaulay astonished and 
amused the guests by his familiarity with the old Irish slang ballads, 
“ The night before Larry was stretched,” &c., many of which he ran 
off as glibly as his own Political Georgics. ‘He certainly,” says 
Moore, “ obeys most wonderfully Eloisa’s injunction, ‘ Do all things 
but forget.’” The hearer often longed for Macaulay’s memory, says 
one who had often sat by his side, to carry off what he heard in a 
single morning, in an after-dinner colloquy, or in a few hours in a 
country-house. 
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And yet with all the enthusiasm that Macaulay inspired by his 
talk, no one has made any but the meagrest attempts to preserve a 
few scraps of it. ‘ Anecdote, touches of character, drollery, fun, 
excellent stories excellently told,” is all that Dean Milman takes the 
trouble to say of it; and Moore gives us very little more. “ He 
seized upon an idea,” Mrs. Beecher Stowe says, “and turned it 
inside out and shook it on all sides, just as one might play with the 
lustres of a chandelier, to see them glisten.” This was his forte ; 
and with the aid of a memory that never failed, and with powers 
of illustration that were all but overwhelming, Macaulay, in his 
conversation as in his speeches and his writings, surprised and 
charmed everybody by his sparkling and epigrammatic eloquence. 

What part of this was the inspiration of the moment, as in the 
case of Sydney Smith’s sallies, and what part the result of preparation, 
as in the case of Sheridan, it is, I suppose, impossible now to say, 
unless Sir Charles Trevelyan or Mr. Ellis will rifle his desk and 
publish every memorandum and every hint to be found there for our 
information. Even without this, however, we know enough of his 
secrets @atelier to know that at his desk the most profuse and 
brilliant of table talkers was as laborious and painstaking an artist 
as ever took up a pen to earn a guinea by a political squib or an ode 
in a newspaper. Take up a page of Jeffrey or Sydney Smith, and 
you can hardly distinguish it from their hastiest notes of chit-chat and 
criticism upon the topics of the day. Pen in hand these men wrote 
exactly as they talked, and in their most off-hand conversation you 
may trace the critical acuteness and the wild rollicking wit that 
marked all their writings. 

But Macaulay at his desk and Macaulay at a dinner-table 
formed as striking a contrast as Sir Alexander Cockburn in 
a shooting coat and a bowler hat, chatting with a group of laugh- 
ing girls at a picnic, and Sir Alexander Cockburn in the scarlet 
robes, the gold chain, and the full-bottomed wig of the Lord 
Chief Justice. Macaulay no sooner takes up his pen than he 
becomes as stiff and stilted as literary pipeclay and buckram can 
make him. Where he has been easy and flowing, he is epigrammatic 
and antithetical. Illustration is piled on illustration till the thought 
is lost in a sort of Rosamond’s bower. He must be vivid. He 
must be striking. He must be picturesque. Every sentence must 
be revised, and pruned, and burnished, till it has attained the 
highest gloss that a set of words in that form can bear. You never 
catch Macaulay in his dressing-gown and slippers. He is always in 
full dress, with his sword and his bag and wig. You never detect, 
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his thought in the process of making. He never permits you to see 
a page of his writing in the form in which it has left his desk. It 
must be all copied out in a fine Roman hand before it meets your 
eye. You never see his hand in his work. What he offers you is 
the work complete. And in this complete form it has but one fault. 
It wants a touch or two of Nature. It is too artistic, too cold. The 
style is too impersonal. Of its kind it is of course perfect; and 
perhaps no man ever wrote with more precision than the most brilliant 
of the Edinburgh Reviewers. I do not believe it is possible to find 
a single loose or slipshod sentence in all his writings. You might as 
well search for a halting line or a false quantity in “ Virgil,” as 
search for a solecism in Macaulay’s English. Perhaps now and then 
you may detect him using an ad capéandum illustration, as in the case 
of his comparison of Mourad Bey and Napoleon and his description 
of the astonishment of the Mamelukes when they found a man who 
was scarcely five feet high, and rode like a butcher, the greatest 
soldier in Europe. But, as a rule, every suggestion even in an 
illustration of this kind is as authentic as one of Hallam’s notes ; for 
with all his powers of imagination, Macaulay preferred to take even 
his most trifling touches of portraiture from the personal recollections 
of contemporary critics to developing them, like the novelist, from 
the depths of his own consciousness. He had a keen eye for the 
slightest hint that could be turned to account in sketching the 
portrait of a man, and you have only to turn to his essays at random, 
to Addison, Chatham, Clive, Hastings, or Machiavelli, to see at a 
glance how thoroughly he read up his subject, how he ransacked the 
top shelves of old libraries for political squibs, for old diaries, and 
volumes of correspondence, for folios that might appal even the 
heart of the stoutest commentator, and for novels and poems that had 
been sent to the trunkmaker by their own authors as soon as they 
had passed through the press, to pick up hints that might enable 
him to form a more vivid and picturesque conception of a scene, or 
to get closer to a great statesman, a soldier, or a man of letters ; any 
hints from which he could gather the chit-chat of Lady Killigrew and 
her sisters as they sat in the lonely oriel over their embroidery while 
the horns were sounding and the dogs in full cry ; or how Queen 
Anne’s maids of honour killed their time a hundred and eighty years 
ago, how far their minds were cultivated, what were their favourite 
studies, what degree of liberty was allowed to them, what use they 
made of that liberty, what accomplishments they most valued in men, 
and what proofs of tenderness delicacy permitted them to give to 
favoured suitors ; or any suggestions by which he could add a fresh 
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touch to his portraits of Walpole, Addison, Clive, Hastings, or 
Temple. 

To the tastes and industry of an antiquarian Macaulay added 
an imagination as vivid and picturesque as Sir Walter Scott’s, 
and some of the most striking and brilliant bits of portraiture and 
description to be found in his writings are obviously the result of an 
amount of reading and research that would have broken the heart of 
an ordinary bookworm. Most of his essays are thus histories in 
miniature, historiettes, reproducing on a small scale a succession of 
scenes and a series of portraits that might with a little amplification 
in the details be worked up into a volume. 

Upon what models Macaulay formed his style it is not easy to 
say with precision. You may trace the influence of many writers in 
its growth,—of Plautus, of Livy, of Thucydides, of Petrarch, of 
Dante, of Milton, and of Scott. And yet when you come to compare 
it with the style of these men, you find so much in Macaulay that 
you find in none of these, taken by themselves, that you are driven 
to the conclusion that his style, after all, is what it generally is in 
the case of every man of genius—a development of his own intel- 
lectual tendencies. His style is his own; and his style is the man. 
Take up any of his boyish contributions to Knight’s Magazine—his 
paper on the Italian Poets, or that on the Athenian Orators—and 
you find there the same rapid and picturesque narrative, the same 
vivid sketches of men and scenes, the same condensation and point 
that you find in richer and more varied forms in his contributions to 
the Edinburgh and in his History. And there, too, you find almost 
as conspicuously what Sir George Lewis called the touch of the show- 
man—that girlish affectation of tinsel ornament which offends the 
eye so frequently, even in his latest writings. ‘These touches of the 
showman seem to me to prove that Macaulay’s taste, after all, was 
not as keen and critical as one might have anticipated in so 
accomplished a scholar and so laborious a workman; for Macaulay 
never wrote in haste, and revised everything that he wrote with the 
greatest nicety. His first rough draft was absolutely illegible from 
erasures and corrections. It was written on official foolscap, with 
the lines full an inch apart. This, however, formed but the rough 
outline of the essay. When the keel had thus been laid down, 
Macaulay began the work of amplification and revision; and when 
that was complete, you could hardly find space on the page to stick 
a pin’s point. Prescott saw two or three of these pages of the MS. of 
his History. ‘You have no conception,” he says, “of the amount of 
labour that one of these sheets of foolscap represent.” But this MS. 
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was never sent to the printer. It was copied out by Macaulay in a 
hand almost as bold and legible as large pica. Of his habits and hours 
of work, little is known. When in London, he generally spent most of 
the morning in the reading-room of the British Museum, and his 
evenings at his desk. His favourite hours of work, I believe, were 
those of the morning. But upon this point he “ humoured his dis- 
position,” like Gray. If the work palled upon him, he took up his 
hat and stick and started off for a stroll, generally taking a book 
in his pocket when in the country. Plautus was his favourite, and 
in a note to one of his poems he tells us how he spent many an idle 
hour rambling on the beach with his book in his hand, turning the 
Rudens of the Roman poet into what he supposed to be the original 
Greek. In London, he varied this diversion by visiting the book 
stalls, to pick up rare or original editions of old books, or by 
strolling through the Seven Dials in search of ballads. He was as 
fond of these as Sir Walter Scott, and spent the whole of one long 
vacation, it is said, in a stroll through the northern counties collect- 
ing a set. When living alone in the Albany, Jeffrey tells us that 
Macaulay, like Charles Dickens, often threw down his pen at mid- 
night, and strolled out into the silent streets, to walk about for two 
or three hours. He thought the silence and solitude of a great city 
favourable to meditation, and generally returned to his desk with a 
fresh stock of vivid and picturesque thoughts. A keen eye, in look- 
ing through Macaulay’s essays, may, I think, trace many images and 
illustrations struck out in the course of these rambles. Johnson, in 
his criticism on Gray, laughed at this habit of his and Macaulay’s of 
writing only when what Byron called the estro was on. But it is, 
I suspect, the habit of most men with whom writing is anything 
more than a mechanical employment. It was the habit of 
Byron, of Shelley, and of Burns; and it is a habit that is com- 
mended by one who understood the artistic temperament in all 
its moods. “When you begin to tire of your work,” says Leslie, 
“leave off. Otherwise you will probably injure it. You will 
certainly injure yourself.” 

I intended to say something of Macaulay as a thinker, as a critic, 
as a historian. But I mustclose. It was as an Edinburgh Reviewer 
that the commoner of Trinity College won his spurs in the field of 
literature ; and it is as the most brilliant of Edinburgh Reviewers that 
he will be recollected. His History, in itself but a fragment, is for 
the most part an elaboration of his Essays; and, except as specimens 
of style, his speeches have no more value than the first dozen 
speeches on the Irish Land Bill that you may select from the Zimes 
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blindfolded. The Essays are of their kind superb ; and they promise 
to live as long as the English language. They have influenced the 
style of English writers more, perhaps, than the writings of any man 
of our time, except Sir Walter Scott and Charles Dickens; and with 
all their faults, they have not yet lost the charm by which their author 
won his unexampled popularity thirty years ago. 

If Francis Jeffrey was the critic and metaphysician of the 
Edinburgh Review, Sydney Smith its wit, and Brougham its states- 
man, Macaulay may be called its rhetorician ; and it speaks signifi- 
cantly for the influence of a sparkling style that Macaulay has been 
able by his style, and by his style alone, to carry off the highest 
honours that have been won in our day by a professional man of 
letters. 





CHARLES PEBODY. 





THE SINGERS. 


HERRY-BLOSSOM nested 
Sweet the thrushes sing, 
Thrushes freckle-breasted— 
Lifting heart and wing 
For joy of cherry-blossoms evermore they sing. 


Comes the time of berries, 
They will sing no more, 
Feeding under cherries, 
Happy in their store, 
In the time of cherries thrushes sing no more. 


Thus, O poet, singing 
In thine own delight, 
Ecstacy upspringing 
Tunes thy lips aright, 
Evermore to music shaping thy delight. 


Even while thou starvest 
All thy heart is song, 
After comes the harvest, 
Comes thy fame erelong, 
But the hours of fulness are not hours of song. 


WILLIAM SAWYER. 





Our COAST DEFENCES. 


WAR on the Continent generally revives public interest 

in our coast defences, which in time of peace are 
J} looked upon with little favour. Ten years ago the 
fe Italian war caused something like a panic, and defensive 
fortifications were commenced, on which millions have been lavished 
and thousands more will have to be spent. With peace came the 
reaction, the result of which is to be seen in the fact that these 
fortifications are still incomplete, some of them having lain in their 
present condition for years. The Franco-Prussian war has, however, 
again roused anxiety. In Parliament and out, by pamphlet and 
paragraph, this anxiety has been displayed. In all directions one 
hears the questions asked, What is the condition of our defences ? 
Can nothing be done to add to our security? Are our arsenals and 
out-ports safe? Inventors have, as might be expected, seized the 
opportunity for urging their pet schemes on public notice, knowing 
that now they will not lack an audience. The criticisms so rife in 
time of peace on the folly of incurring vast expenditure in order to 
guard against a remote contingency have been hushed for the time ; 
and the sentiment seems general that money is well spent when it 
secures the country against the descents or invasion of hostile forces. 
In fact, the national wish has been so clearly expressed, that the 
Government have already taken steps to secure its realisation, and 
out of the supplementary vote of two millions which the “ faithful 
Commons” passed, almost by acclamation, no small sum will be 
devoted to strengthening our coast defence. 

Under these circumstances there need be no apology, we think, 
for glancing rapidly over our present means of defence, and attempting 
to estimate their value by the light of recent experience. In doing 
so, however, it must be understood that we are not discussing the 
question of an invasion in force, which many persons appear to 
consider quite within the range of probability, but of which there 
appears no reasonable prospect so long as we maintain our present 
naval supremacy. ‘Those who hold the contrary opinion talk much 
of the change which steam propulsion has wrought, and insist on the 
possibility of a French fleet crossing the Channel under cover of the 
night, and landing an army before the alarm could be raised ; or of a 
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German force being quietly transported to our shores. They do not 
make allowance, however, for other features of all such attempts, in 
forming this estimate. Entire secresy could not be preserved in 
assembling the forces, for example ; and our first step, if intelligence 
of the gathering arrived, would, of course, be to despatch a strong 
fleet to the enemy’s coast, where it could be maintained as long as 
might be necessary, coals and provisions being supplied by attendant 
store-ships, and wind or weather having no power to drive the ships 
from their posts ; seeing that a steamship need not run for shelter as 
a sailing ship must under some circumstances. In face of sucha 
fleet as we could muster, what enemy would be foolhardy enough to 
venture out of port? And, in addition, it must be remembered that 
the transport of a large army requires an immense number of ships— 
such a number as, perhaps, no other nation but England would have 
to dispose of. Prussia or France, then, may have half a million of 
armed men ready to throw on our coast, but the Channel is our 
protection so long as we can hold it with our fleet: and this power 
we are not at all likely to lose. 

Setting aside then the idea of a grand invasion, what are the 
attacks to which our coasts are most liable in war time, and what are 
our best means of defence? It seems obvious that the attacks may 
be classed under two heads: First, attempts by war-ships to destroy 
our naval arsenals ; second, descents upon our mercantile ports and 
open coast towns by small squadrons, or by privateérs. Both these 
methods of warfare are quite open to an enemy possessing any naval 
force. Both would be productive of serious damage to us, unless 
measures were taken to prevent their success. That these descents 
are possible and probable will be seen if we put a case or two. The 
bulk of our fleet on the home station might be engaged, for example, 
in watching the preparations for an invasion on the French side of 
the Channel, while a French squadron, that had escaped notice, was 
making a descent on Liverpool, and there levying contributions, 
making prizes, and doing a world of damage, unless its action was 
impeded by some means of defence. Or, to take another case, while 
our ships were blockading the German ports a Prussian squadron 
might, if unopposed by harbour defences, make a descent on 
Plymouth, and destroy one of our greatest naval arsenals before 
assistance could arrive. Granting that such attacks are possible, 
it needs no argument to show that they should be guarded against 
in every possible way. An arsenal destroyed would mean the serious 
crippling of our naval force, the very backbone of our defence ; 
a great port sacked would entail fearful losses on individuals, and be 
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humiliating to the nation. Have we yet taken measures to prevent 
such occurrences, or have we the power to do so on occasion? In 
short, what are our means of defence ? 

They may be briefly summarised as follows: Permanent forti- 
fications, extemporised land batteries, floating batteries, and coast 
defence ships, submarine mines or torpedoes, and passive obstructions. 
Let us glance at each in turn. 

It is obviously impossible to protect all our ports and coast towns 
by permanent fortifications. Millions have been spent, as we said, on 
such fortifications during the last ten years, and as the chief result our 
arsenals are well defended, or are supposed to be: what then would 
be the expenditure which the complete fortification of the coast 
would entail? But there is not the least necessity for considering 
this supposition. The line of martello towers along the south coast 
furnishes a warning that is not likely to pass unheeded, and we have 
besides other and better means of defence for general applica- 
tion. The proper use of permanent fortifications is, we think, 
that to which they have been recently applied, viz., the protection 
of those places of the most vital importance to ourselves, and, 
above all, our naval arsenals. At the last-named places defensive 
works have been advanced towards completion, which would 
undoubtedly make them safe against attacks either from the sea 
or from the land, if the forts were finished. But unfortunately 
they are not at all in a finished state. Take, for instance, the forts 
at Plymouth intended to resist a naval attack. This attack would, of 
course, be made by armoured ships, if made at all ; and to render the 
forts efficient the guns are intended to be mounted behind strong 
iron shields. It is not beyond the truth to say that none of these 
shields were in place at the time when Mr. Cardwell made his couleur 
de rose statement respecting the possibility of soon placing our naval 
ports in an efficient state of defence; and we may add that the 
heavy guns intended to be mounted in the forts are not procurable. 
Here there is surely cause for inquiry. Why, we may ask, are not 
the guns forthcoming when it has been known for so long a time 
that they would be required? Why are not the shields made, and in 
the openings now filled with bricks or boarding? Can there be 
question still as to the character of the shields to be fitted? This 
can scarcely be, seeing that so long ago as 1868 the specimen 
shields intended for Gibraltar were tested, and after trial improved 
upon considerably. If economical considerations have caused the 
delay, then it has been an instance of very false economy, for it has 
involved the necessary inefficiency of works on which vast sums have 

VoL. V., N.S. 1870. P P 
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been spent, while the shields could be produced at less than a 
thousand pounds apiece, according to the estimate of Colonel Jervois 
(the Deputy-Director of Works for Fortifications).* It may be urged 
that both shields and guns could be produced rapidly in case of war ; 
but, on the other hand, it must be remembered that the tendency in 
modern warfare is to strike swiftly and heavily, so that no sufficient 
interval might elapse for the remedy of these deficiencies. Surely 
this state of things in the fortifications of our arsenals ought not to 
continue longer. The forts are where they are wanted. When 
finished they will be most formidable, but as they stand they are 
almost unarmed and unprotected, and comparatively useless. It will 
be the truest economy to complete them as speedily as possible, even 
if the budget should be somewhat heavier in consequence. 

Although permanent fortifications cannot be extended along our 
coast, it is possible to do much in defending it by means of extemporised 
batteries. This seems obvious, but if proof were needed we might 
refer to the experience obtained during the Civil War in America, and 
to the very recent construction of such batteries along the German 
coast threatened by the French fleet. Suffice it to say that the 
Confederates again and again availed themselves of this means of 
defence, and opened fire upon Federal ships from points whence no 
danger was apprehended, doing serious damage in many cases before 
their batteries could be silenced, and in others actually getting the 
best of the fight. In this respect we possess greater facilities perhaps 
than either the Prussians or the Americans. Our lines of railway 
along the coasts would afford excellent means of transporting guns 
and materiel to the threatened points; and we have besides in the 
Moncrieff system a plan which lends itself readily to the special 
circumstances of the case. To sink a pit is a very simple matter, 
and that is all which is required for the heaviest guns when mounted 
on the Moncrieff carriage. It would be out of place to go into 
detail respecting the plan now; we simply wish to draw attention to 
its probable usefulness in coast batteries when they have to be rapidly 
constructed, and to point out the desirability of having in store a 
number of these carriages in case of emergency. If batteries of the 
character we have described did not succeed in doing much damage 
to an enemy’s fleet, they may at least be expected to prevent any 
successful attempt at landing, if well placed; and this would be no 
mean achievement under any circumstances. 





*In a paper on “Coast Defences” read before the Royal United Service 
Institution in 1868. 
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A scheme for locomotive forts has also been put forward and has 
received some attention, although it has not been adopted. It 
consists in constructing lines of railway along the more accessible 
parts of the coast, and upon these lines mounting locomotive forts 
carrying very heavy guns. By this means the defence might be 
made to advance parallel to the hostile squadron as it moved along 
off the coast, and the fort might be made available at any point to 
which its railway was extended. The scheme may be feasible in 
most respects, but it is open to many serious objections, and there is 
no likelihood of its being carried into practice. 

A far better means of effecting the advance parallel to the hostile 
squadron is found in the use of coast-defence vessels, or floating 
batteries. ‘These may be either armoured or unarmoured, but all of 
them ought to carry heavy guns capable of piercing the sides of 
armoured ships at long ranges. On such vessels—supplemented no 
doubt by extemporised land batteries, torpedoes, and obstructions of 
all kinds—we are likely to be mainly dependent for the defence of our 
chief mercantile ports, and if we had a sufficient number of them there 
need be no serious cause of complaint. But we have not the number 
we want. On the contrary, we have remained for years with scarcely 
any vessels fitted for the service, and have done more towards 
supplying the want during the last ten weeks than has been done in 
the preceding ten years. Previous to the year 1868 our armoured 
coast-defence flotilla consisted of two turret ships and four or five 
batteries built during the Russian War. In 1868 our first coast- 
defence monitor, the Géatton, was commenced—she is still building 
at Chatham. In addition to this vessel we have recently built 
three other monitors for harbour defence, two for Bombay and 
one for Melbourne.* Since the present war has been raging, four 
more coast-defence monitors have been ordered to be built, and as 
they are strongly armoured, carry heavy guns, and draw little water, 
they are excellently adapted for the work. With one or two such 
vessels posted at Liverpool, and aided by the other means of defence 
just mentioned, little fear need be entertained of danger resulting 
from the sudden descent of an enemy’s ships, which would easily be 
held in check, at least, until further help arrived. In adopting the 
moniter type, too, a wise choice was made, for all naval men agree 
that for coast defence that class of iron-clad ship is preferable to all 
others, such vessels being difficult to hit themselves, and having 
great power of training their guns. 





* An engraving of one of these vessels is given in the September number of thé 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 1869. 
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Ironclads of any class are, however, costly structures, and they take 
a long time in building, so that it would be difficult, under the imme- 
diate pressure of war, to produce them quickly. On this account 
attention has of late been given to the construction of very small un- 
armoured gunboats, propelled by steam, built of iron, and carrying 
one very heavy gun. The merit of introducing these pigmy vessels 
belongs to Mr. Rendell, of the Elswick works, who designed the 
first about two or three years ago. The success of this vessel was 
complete, and it led to the design of four or five similar gunboats 
during the next two years. When the present war broke out, and 
measures were taken to increase our forces, six more gunboats were 
ordered ; they are now building, and will be useful, as well as cheap, 
additions to our coast-defence squadron. To all intents they are 
floating gun carriages possessing powers of locomotion. ‘Their small 
size constitutes their only protection, and their very light draught 
enables them to keep close in-shore under the protection of batteries, 
where sea-going ironclads could not follow, while the guns they carry 
are powerful enough to pierce almost all ironclads afloat. Perhaps a 
better idea of the qualities of the class will be gained if we refer to a 
recent occurrence. On the 17th of August last three small Prussian 
gunboats had the audacity to steam out from Wittow, and attack the 
French blockading squadron of ironclad ships. Being lightly armed, 
the gunboats failed to damage the sides of the armoured ships, and 
returned to the shelter of the batteries, after a running fight of three 
hours. A correspondent of the Daily News, in describing the event, 
says :—‘‘ Though the French pointed their guns in a good direction, 
they fired either too high or too low ; but it was difficult in a fresh 
breeze to take a steady aim at the little gunboats lying low in the 
water, and painted grey so as to be almost invisible. Several shots 
from the gunboats hit their mark, and a shell from the Salamander 
was seen to explode on the deck of one of the ships, and must have 
done some damage to the men at their guns. The German flotilla 
suffered no losses whatever.” This practical illustration of what un- 
armoured gunboats may venture to do against powerful ironclads, 
when fighting off a coast to which they can retreat in case of need, 
needs no comment. Had one of our gunboats, carrying an 18-ton 
gun, been engaged, the result would have been still more striking ; 
the French ships would not have escaped so free from damage as 
they did, while the gunboat would have been more free from the 
chance of being struck than the Prussian vessels were. Backed and 
supported by a few monitors, or by strong shore batteries, these 
new gunboats are likely to do good service, and as their cost is 
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small their number may be, and we hope will soon be, largely 
increased. 

Thus far we have been dealing with defences which bring artillery 
into play against the attacking force, but in submarine mines, or 
torpedoes, and in passive obstructions, we find what are undoubtedly 
the most effective and generally applicable means of defence. 
With respect to passive obstructions little need be said. They 
have been used from the earliest times, and quite recently have 
been in use, or ready to be used, on the German coast, where 
stone-laden barges were either sunk, or held in readiness to be 
sunk, in order to prevent the entrance of the French vessels 
into the ports and roadsteads. At Sebastopol the Russians sunk 
their men-of-war at the entrance of the harbour, to form passive 
obstructions. During the civil war in America, too, the Confederates 
largely availed themselves of such defences, forming marine cheveaux 
de frise by means of piles, chains, and logs, or having numerous 
strong hawsers submerged in such positions as made it probable that 
they would become entwined around the propellers of advancing 
ships, and render them unmanageable. There may, of course, be an 
almost infinite variety in these obstructions, and when properly and 
strongly constructed, they are of very great service. But their use 
renders the passage of friendly vessels in and out of the port defended 
as difficult as the entrance of the enemy’s ships; in other words, if 
passive obstructions are used all navigation is rendered impossible, 
and on this account it would be only in circumstances of great 
emergency that we should be likely to employ them at any of our 
ports. Under such circumstances, and lacking other means of defence, 
passive obstructions, or any other device, would be welcome. 

In submarine mines, or torpedoes, however, we possess a means of 
defence that seems likely to supersede passive obstructions entirely. 
These terrible engines of destruction were first used by the Russians 
during the Crimean War, and were then known in England as “in- 
fernal machines.” During the civil war in America they were again 
extensively used, and under the pressing exigencies of the Confederates, 
much was done to improve and develope their construction. At 
Charleston especially they proved of great service. The forts were 
battered down by the Federal batteries on shore and by monitors afloat, 
but the place continued to hold out, mainly in consequence of the 
torpedo-defences and obstructions. Colonel Jervois states that “ there 
are official records of the destruction of no less than twenty-four ships 
of the Federal States, and of the injury of nine others by means of 
torpedoes” during the war, a fact which speaks volumes. Some of 
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these vessels were so suddenly destroyed, that only two or three 
minutes elapsed between the explosion of the torpedo and the dis- 
appearance of the ship, all the crew perishing of course. And it 
must be remembered that the present state of our knowledge is far in 
advance of that of the Confederates, although they made great strides 
in torpedo-warfare towards the conclusion of the war. European 
engineers have since devoted great attention tothe subject. France, 
Russia, Austria, and other countries have taken precautions and made 
experiments, in order to be on the alert in case of war. During the 
campaign of 1866 Venice was strongly protected against naval attack 
by the Austrians, torpedoes of a very excellent design being employed, 
and since that time reports have been published of further experi- 
ments made at Pola and Trieste. We have not stood still either. 
As early as 1862 Earl de Grey appointed a committee to investigate 
the subject of “ Active and Passive Obstructions ;” but the apparent 
slowness with which the labours of this committee advanced was such 
as to cause no end of bad jokes suggested by the subject of their 
inquiries. It may, of course, be proper and advantageous that silence 
should be preserved on the subject, seeing that other Powers are 
extremely reticent respecting the similar operations carried on by 
them. Let us hope that Colonel Jervois is right when he assures us 
that the labours of the committee “have been conducted none the 
less efficiently because they have been prosecuted quietly.” 

It may be interesting if, in passing, we state a few facts relating to 
torpedoes which, though well known to professional persons, may not 
be so well understood by the general reader. A torpedo is best des- 
cribed as an iron case containing a very large charge of powder, or gun 
cotton, and is constructed in such a manner that it can be exploded 
when submerged several feet under water. The means of explosion 
are various, but the simplest and first used is that in which explosion 
resulted from the collision of a passing vessel with the submerged 
torpedo, which was therefore termed “self-acting.” The Russians 
employed self-acting torpedoes in the Baltic, and so did the Con- 
federates, to a large extent, at Charleston and elsewhere. Of late, 
however, what are called “electrical torpedoes” have found most 
favour, and this kind was used by the Austrians at Venice. In them 
explosion results from the passage of an electric current, and it is 
usual to lead the conducting wires to the shore, so that the time of 
the explosion is regulated entirely by an operator ashore, placed in 
some safe position whence observations can be made. The advan- 
tages of the latter arrangement are obvious. Friendly vessels can 
pass in and out in safety notwithstanding the presence of the tor- 
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pedoes, when the explosion does not necessarily follow collision, but 
is regulated by the cool judgment of the operator on shore ; and this 
advantage is of the highest importance when coast-defence vessels are 
used in conjunction with torpedoes. In addition, there need be no 
fear of electrical torpedoes being picked up at night by the enemy’s 
boats, while there is that self-acting torpedoes may be. In fact, 
although the risk was great, there are numerous cases on record 
where the Federals did succeed in fishing up torpedoes in Confederate 
harbours, and similar daring would undoubtedly be displayed against 
our defences if they were of the same character. But no one is 
likely to be so foolhardy as to attempt to raise a torpedo that he 
knows can be exploded at the will of an observer on shore ; and it is 
proposed to prevent darkness from shielding such attempts by using 
the electric light at times when boats might otherwise approach 
unseen. Electrical torpedoes are more expensive than the other class, 
and they are more complicated in their arrangements; but their 
superiority in other respects much more than counterbalances these 
disadvantages. At the same time mechanical torpedoes are not at 
all likely to go entirely out of fashion ; for in places where forts and 
torpedoes only are employed as defences, they can be put down in 
great numbers and at little expense, without fear of injury to friendly 
vessels. Whatever be the character of the torpedoes used, however, 
they should be aided, wherever possible, by the guns of forts or float- 
ing batteries, in order to prevent the enemy from making attempts to 
raise or explode them previous to the passage of his ships. 

Torpedoes are not only used as stationary defences, but are 
applicable also as a locomotive means of offence, and were success- 
fully employed in this fashion by the Confederates, who equipped 
submarine torpedo boats for the purpose, and did damage to the 
Federal fleet on several occasions. Of late other attempts to produce 
a similar effect have been made the subject of experiment at our 
ports, and the results are said to be successful. We may, therefore, 
expect to hear more of this means of attack whenever a naval war 
takes place, and it is quite within the range of probability that, by 
rendering armour plating of no avail, torpedo attacks may necessitate 
another reconstruction of our own and foreign ships of war. Armour 
plating came into vogue in order to secure ships against the effect of 
artillery fire, and to a great extent it has succeeded ; but no ship can 
be armoured much below the level of the water, and the bottom, 
being left weak, lies open to the effect of torpedo-explosions to an 
extent which is scarcely appreciated. The more extended use of 
torpedoes, therefore, is likely to cause the disuse of armour plating, 
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if not entirely, yet to a large extent. With her bottom blown in by 
the explosion of 150 or 200 pounds of gunpowder, what avails the 
strongest armour on the sides of a ship? The inrush of water must 
prove fatal, and the ship is lost. By means of armour ships were 
made more than a match for defensive fortifications a little more than 
ten years ago; now, by means of torpedoes, this advantage is 
neutralised, and defence again obtains the lead. How long it will 
keep the lead it is impossible to say. 

After such elaborate investigations and experiments on the part of 
our authorities, one naturally expects to find that a good store of 
torpedoes has been accumulated, and that the sudden outbreak of 
war would find us at least prepared to use this means of defence at 
all our principal ports. But what is the fact? It has been stated 
authoritatively in public prints, and has not been officially contradicted, 
that at the present moment we have actually no torpedoes in store 
or ready for use, while English firms are executing large orders for 
foreign governments, and exporting hundreds of torpedoes. It may 
be said that if war arose these very manufactories would devote their 
resources to producing torpedoes for home defence, but time would 
be required even for this, and time is not always to be had. It is 
not too much to assert that in the interval required to prepare our 
defences, starting from our present condition, very serious events 
might happen ; and again we say that it is false economy that defers 
expenditure on essential means of defence until war has actually 
begun. 

Here we must close our sketch. The facts stated in it will show 
that, although some action has been taken recently to supply our more 
pressing necessities for defensive purposes, very much yet remains 
to be done ; and we much mistake the feeling of the nation if it does 
not desire to gain security by any reasonable expenditure. Votes for 
the naval service are not complained of, because the nation is con- 
vinced that in our naval supremacy lies our greatest safeguard. Our 
second line of defence lies on our coasts, and ought not to be 
neglected, even though we have every confidence in the prowess of 
our fleet. With possessions and dependencies scattered over the 
world, it is always desirable that our foreign squadrons should be 
strong, and the stronger our coast defences are the larger will be the 
number of vessels available for foreign service. All must hope that 
it will be long before any occasion arises for testing the powers of our 
coast defences ; but we cannot rest satisfied under the conviction 
that all proper precautions are not taken, and at present this is 
evidently the case. 





THE ARAB HORSE+ 


HE Arabs believe that God created the horse ftom the 
wind. It was an Arab horse that was first made. After 
the time of Adam the horse lived in a wild state. The 
first man after Adam who mounted the horse was Ishmael, 

the father of the Arabs. Allah taught him to call the horses, and 
when he did so, they came. He took possession of the finest and 
most spirited and broke them in. But after a while many of the 
animals trained and employed by Ishmael lost something of their 
purity. One single stock was preserved in all its nobleness by 
Solomon, the son of David, and it is that which is called Zad-é- 
Rakeb (the gift, the support of the horseman), whence all real Arabs 
derive their origin in this manner. 

There isa tradition that some Arabs of the Azed tribe went up to 
Jerusalem the Noble to congratulate Solomon on his marriage with 
the Queen of Saba. Having fulfilled their mission they addressed 
him as follows: 

“QO Prophet of Allah! our country is far distant, and our provi- 
sions are exhausted : thou art a great king; bestow upon us where- 
withal to take us home.” 

Solomon thereupon gave orders to bring from his stables a magni- 
ficent stallion descended from the Ishmael stock, and then dismissed 
them with these words : 

‘‘ Behold the provisions which I bestow upon you for your journey. 
When hunger assails you, gather fuel, light a fire, place your best 
rider on this horse and arm him with a stout lance. Hardly will you 
have collected your wood and kindled a flame, when you will see 
him return with the produce of a successful chase. Go, and may 
Allah cover you with his blessing.” 

They did so, and nothing could escape the hunter. This stallion 
founded the famous breed called Zad-cl-Rakeb. There are now, 
however, several branches of this stock, but there is a peculiar one- 
ness still in the Arab breed which cannot be mistaken. The horse 
of pure descent is distinguished by the thinness of its lips and of the 
interior cartilage of the nose, by the dilation of its nostrils, by the 





* “*The Horses of the Sahara,” by E. Daumas, with Commentaries by the 
Emir Abd-el-Kader. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 
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leanness of the flesh encircling the veins of the head, by the graceful 
manner of the neck, by the softness of the coat, the mane, and 
the hairs of the tail, by the breadth of chest, the largeness of the 
joints, and by the leanness of the extremities. According, however, 
to tradition, the thoroughbred is still better known by its moral 
characteristics than its physical peculiarities. The outward signs will 
indicate the race, but it is by the moral qualities that full confirma- 
tion is given of the extreme care displayed in coupling the sires and 
dams, and of the pains taken to prohibit all misalliances, Thorough- 
bred horses have no vice. A horse is the most beautiful of all 
animals, but his moral qualities must correspond with his physical, 
or he will be regarded as degenerate. The Arabs are so convinced of 
this, that if a horse, or a mare, have given indisputable proof of 
extraordinary speed, of remarkable endurance of hunger and thirst, 
of rare intelligence, or of grateful affection for the hand that feeds 
them, they wiil make every imaginable sacrifice to get their progeny, 
under the persuasion that the points by which they were themselves 
distinguished will reappear in their offspring. 

Dark chestnut is the favourite colour with the Arabs. They con- 
sider the horse’s coat an index to his character. Red shaded with 
black is invariably associated, and truly, with speed. A good horse 
in the desert ought to accomplish for five or six days, one after the 
other, distances of twenty-five to thirty leagues. After a couple of 
days’ rest, if well fed, he will be quite fresh enough to repeat the 
feat. With a horse that on arriving at a resting place shakes him- 
self, paws the ground, and neighs at the approach of the barley, 
then pushing his head into the nosebag begins to munch eagerly 
three or four mouthfuls of the grain, there is no occasion to pull up 
in a journey. The distances to be traversed in the Sahara are not 
always of such great length, but at the same time it is no very rare 
occurrence to hear of horses doing fifty to sixty leagues in four and 
twenty hours. 

The Arabs of the Sahara sum up the perfection of a horse in the 
following manner. He must carry a full grown man, his arms and a 
change of clothing, food for both his rider and himself, a flag, even 
on a windy day, and, if necessary, dragging a dead body behind him, 
keep up at a good pace the whole day through without giving a 
thought to food or water. In their opinion a horse lives from twenty 
to twenty-five years, and a mare from twenty-five to thirty. 

A thoroughbred horse has three things long, three things short, 
three things broad, and three things clean. The three things long 
are the ears, the neck, and the fore-legs. The three things short are 
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the dock, the hind-legs, and the back. The three things broad are 
the forehead, the chest, and the croup. The three things clean are 
the skin, the eyes, and the hoof. 

He ought to have the withers high, and the flanks hollow and 
without any superfluous flesh. 

The tail should be well furnished at the root, so that it may cover 
the space between the thighs. 

The eye of a horse should be turned as if trying to look at its nose, 
like the eye of a man who squints. 

The ears should resemble those of an antelope startled in the 
midst of her herd. 

The forelock, abundant. 

The nostrils, wide. 

The cavities in the interior of the nostrils ought to be entirely 
black. If they are partly black and partly white, the horse is of 
only moderate value. 

The fetlock, thick. 

The fetlock joints, small. 

The hoof, round and hard. 

The frogs, hard and dry. 

If by protruding his head and neck in order to drink from a stream 
that flows level with the ground, a horse ean remain upright on alk 
fours without bending either of his fore-legs, be assured that his form 
is perpect, that all parts of his body harmonise with one another, and 
that he is thoroughbred. 

Among the horses of the tribes of the Sahara, those of the Hamy4n, 
the Arbaa, the Oulad-Nail, and their respective branches, are the 
most patient of hunger and thirst, the most capable of enduring 
fatigue, the fleetest gallopers, and the most able to keep up a good 
pace for several days together without stopping—very different in 
that respect from the horses of the Tell. 

Grooming is unknown in the Sahara. The horse is merely wiped 
down with woollen rags and covered with rugs that envelop the 
croup and the chest. In hot weather the horses are washed morning 
and evening. In winter the covering is kept on during both day and 
night ; and in summer until three o’clock, when it is taken off, but put 
on again at eight for the whole night, to preserve the animal from cold 
and dew, which the Arabs consider all the more dangerous because 
the skin has been heated throughout the day by a burning sun. The 
diet of the horse is a matter of serious attention. Camel’s and ewe’s 
milk forms a portion of their diet, The Arabs never give their horses 
that mixture of bran, barley meal and water which we call a mash, 
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and of which we make, without doubt, mistaken use. They accuse 
this compound with relaxing the tissues and weakening the system, 
while favouring the growth of fat, an evil which the Arabs dread 
above all things. 

The horse is to be valued that has no white spots except a star on 
the forehead, or a simple white stripe down the face. The latter 
must descend to the lips, and then the owner will never be in want of 
milk. It is a fortunate mark. It is the image of the dawn. If the 
star is truncated or has jagged edges, it is universally disliked, and if 
the animal adds to that a white spot in front of the saddle, no man 
in his senses would mount it, nor would any judge of horse-flesh deign 
to possess it. Such a horse is as fatal as a subtile poison. If a horse 
has several white spots—three is the preferable number—one of the 
right feet should be exempt, but it matters not whether it be behind 
or before. It is a good sign to have stockings on beth the off fore- 
foot and the near hindfoot. It is called, 


The hand of the writer 
And the foot of the horseman, 


The master of such a horse cannot fail to be fortunate, for he 
mounts and dismounts over white. The Arabs, it must be remem- 
bered, generally mount on the off side and alight on the near side. 
Two hind stockings are a sign of good fortune : 


The horse with the white hind feet, 
His master will never be ruined, 


It is the same with white forefeet, his master’s face will never turn 
yellow. Never buy a horse with a white face and four stockings, for 
he carries his winding-sheet with him. 

The Arabs are charged with loving their horses more than their 
own children. In times of famine and distress they have been 
known to give them food in preference to their own family. This is 
borne out not only by historic narratives but by the chaunts of the 
Arab poets. Let us quote one as an example. It is addressed by 
the learned Ben-Sassa to the great tribe of the Beni-Admer. 


Beni-Aamer, why do I behold your horses 
Blemished and changed by misery? 
Such a condition cannot be right for them. 
Though death has an hour that no man can put back, 
Horses are your safeguard : 
Give them the good things you yourselves like best ; 
With pure barley fill their nosebags, 
And with iron furnish their hoofs. 
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Love horses, and take care of them ; 
In them alone lie honour and beauty, 
In taking care of them, you take care of yourselves, 
The Arab who has not a good horse can never aim at renown. 
For my part, on this earth, I know no other happiness, 


And had I hundreds of gold soulthanis, 
I should enjoy them only by sharing them with him. 
I would also support my family with them. 
And when they came to fail me, 
I would humble my pride 
Even to beg alms proudly for my friend. 
All the treasures of Karoun, without a horse, 


Would not make me happy. 


Does the north wind begin to blow, 
Do the heavens open upon the earth, 
Sectire your horses from the cold rain. 
Keep them warm, they deserve these attentions. 
For sports, for war, 
Adorn them with your richest saddles, 
With bridles embroidered with gold, with superb garments, 
And the prophet will love you. 


Sympathise, too, with, the mares of your poor dependants, 
When in spite of all their efforts 
They have not sufficed for their wants ; 
Bestow upon them a generous hospitality, 
Share with them your ordinary food ; 
Associate them with your own families, 
Many sins will be forgiven you. 


The sabres are drawn, 
The warriors are in their ranks, 
The horse is about to become more precious than a wife. 

The fire of battle is kindled, 

I guide him into the midst of perils, 

He protects me with his head, and his croup, 
And makes my enemies to flee. 
May Allah preserve this well-maned horse, 
Whose eyes flash fire! 

Love horses, take care of them ; 

In them alone lie honour and beauty. 


In the Sahara the horse is the noblest creature after man. The 
most honourable occupation is to rear him. The most delight- 
ful pastime is to mount him. The best of all actions is to tend 
him well. 
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SWIMMING FOR THE MILLION. 


N the GENTLEMAN’s MaGAZINE for 1868 we made some 

observations upon Bathing, descanting upon the different 

kinds of bath, the mode of using them, and their value in a 

hygienic point of view. We now propose to supplement 

that article by a few observations upon Swimming, a mode of using 

the “liquid element” which must be looked upon as the proper com- 

plement to the former, since it carries that use up to its culminating 

point. And, at a season when a large portion of our city popula- 

tions are courting the renovating influences of the sea-breezes, it 

will scarcely be out of place to direct attention for a moment to an 

exercise which may be enjoyed to perfection at the seaside, and 

which yields to none in enjoyability, and in the healthfulness and 
vigour to be derived from it. 

In these days, when athletic sports of almost all kinds are in the 
ascendant, when the culture of the body is looked upon as of equal 
importance to that of the mind, and the “muscular” divides the 
favour of, at least, the cognoscenti with the “ Ritualistic” form of 
Christianity, there surely needs no long argument based upon 
mere physiological grounds to recommend for more general use an 
exercise which possesses the double advantage of developing the 
forces of the muscles, whilst it contributes largely to strengthen those 
of the nervous system, and, through it, the operations of the mind. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. The nature of the employ- 
ment of a large majority of an urban population now-a-days is such as 
to dwarf and diminish the muscular, whilst it developes and excites 
the nervous element of the body. The race after wealth, which keeps 
an ever-increasing number of the ambitious in a turmoil of alternate 
hope and despair; the competition for the means of living which 
pervades the great middle class, and the rage for excitement and 
sensuous pleasure which finds employment for a large part of those 
who are blessed, or cursed, as it may be, with abundant means and 
leisure, all these tend to produce an irritable and unstable condition 
of the nerve element, that element which ought to regulate and 
harmonize all the operations of the system, from the digestion and 
assimilation of the food, up to the highest operations of the mind. 
These are the classes, our overworked artizans, shopkeepers, and 
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busy men of commerce, pent up, as they are for the most part, in 
close and ill-ventilated rooms for many hours a day, whose frames 
require the stimulus afforded by the impact of fresh air and cold 
water. Their lungs, oppressed with the dust and mustiness of close 
rooms, crave for the stimulus of the country breezes, and their relaxed 
skins for the friction of the soft but exciting touch of the crystal wave. 

The healthfulness of swimming in cold water will be questioned by 
none who are strong enough to use it with safety. The unaccustomed 
impact of the cold element upon the whole cutaneous surface of the 
body at once produces, after the first moments of immersion, an 
excitement of the circulation which tends to resist the effects of that 
momentary depression which is caused by the determination of the 
blood from the surface towards the internal organs. This depression, 
however, passes so quickly away that practised swimmers are scarcely 
conscious of it ; and even the novice, if he leave the water after a few 
minutes’ immersion, feels a glow of warmth rushing through his veins, 
which proves the powers of the circulation to be equal to the demand 
upon them. 

The practised swimmer, who remains a much longer time in the 
water, assists this reaction by the exercise he takes to keep himself 
going, and hence swimming proper is far more healthful than merely 
disporting in the water by floating, and other ornamental manceuvres. 
By this exercise, calling into action, as it does, muscles which are 
seldom employed at other times, the body is peculiarly refreshed and 
invigorated. By its frequent use the muscles acquire firmness and 
tone, the result of all exercise in a moderately cold element ; whilst 
the reaction upon the nervous system is of the most healthy and 
bracing nature. Increased powers of attention, steadiness of the 
thoughts, an inclination to sleep, with diminished irritability of 
temper, all attest the beneficial influence which this exercise has 
taken upon the whole nervous system. Then, as to its pleasures, we 
cannot do better than briefly describe them—in the eloquent words of 
Dr. Dudgeon, whose pamphlet upon the swimming baths of London 
we shall notice presently,—as peculiarly its own, and quite equal in 
degree to those to be derived from any other outdoor amuse- 
ment :— 

**To feel oneself completely at home in a new element, to lose the sense of 
ponderosity, to be able to move one’s limbs in any direction through an unresisting 
medium, is to enjoy for the moment the pleasures of existence of a different order 
of animals. To feel not the weight of the flesh which we often find ‘too, too solid’ 
on éerra firma, to dart hither or thither at will, roll over on side or back, or dive 


into the depths beneath us, is little short of ecstacy ; we are no longer a terrestrial 
animal; we have entered a new phase of existence, we are a fish, our limbs are 
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fins, and the water is our element. He who passes through life without learning 
to swim misses one of the purest pleasures life affords, and deserves to be drowned 
in a six-foot pond.” 

Then, in a philanthropic point of view, who would not learn to 
swim if he could only realize what it is to see a friend, perhaps a 
child, perish because he cannot swim to save him,—can anything be 
more painful? Or to be drowned oneself by the upsetting of a 
mere pleasure boat within a few yards of the shore, or the river’s 
bank,—can anything be more pitiful? Then think of the number of 
lives that have been lost by inability to swim, of the numbers that 
have been saved by the possession of this simple faculty! He who 
cannot swim is as far from being perfectly educated as he who 
cannot walk. 

And yet what is the proportion of our male adults who ave able to 
swim, able to save the lives of themselves or of others, able to 
enjoy this pure, innocent, and health-giving pleasure? Is it one 
half, or one quarter? Nay, is it one ina hundred? Even of those 
whose lives are spent amongst all the perils of the deep—our sailors 
and seafaring people—how many are able to save themselves or 
others in case of the capsize of a boat, or of being washed overboard 
by the waves? We shall be within bounds if we say that not one 
half of such persons have learned, in anything like perfection, the 
simple art of securing their own lives in the event of the commonest 
and most every-day peril with which such a mode of life is fraught. 
In fact, of those who “go down to the sea in ships,” a large 
proportion daily tempt Providence by risking their lives, in circum- 
stances over which they have little or no control, rather than take 
the trouble of learning an easy art, and one which, once learned, 
can never be forgotten, inasmuch as the pleasure to be got out of its 
exercise is sure to lead to its frequent practice. Again, what shall 
we say of the recklessness so constantly exhibited by landsmen 
venturing on the water in dangerous craft without any provision 
against the accident of an upset. Three tailors, or spinners, or 
other Lancashire operatives, out for a holiday, take a boat at Chester 
so leaky that they perceive the water rapidly rising in it; whilst, so 
great is their ignorance, that they seem to have no idea that when 
the boat fills with water it must go to the bottom. They are 
drowned, of course, and some one else, friends or the public, have 
to pay the penalty, in keeping their widows and children. A party 
of gentlemen in the hunting field get into a ferry-boat with restive 
and high-mettled horses, whose plunging capsizes the boat, by 
which several valuable lives are lost, and all England is called upon 
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to lament the sad catastrophe. If these persons had taken the 
trouble in youth to learn the simple art of swimming, how many tears 
would have been spared ! 

Although provision is now made in the regular training-ships for 
teaching swimming to the men and boys about to enter the Royal 
Navy, both in that and in the merchant service, we believe the 
art is very imperfectly known. Even the very fishermen on our 
coasts are, many of them, unable to swim. How many lives amongst 
all these classes are annually sacrificed from the mere inability to 
perform an easy exercise would be well worth knowing. In France, 
they manage these things better. There, learning to swim is a 
necessary part of the education of every sailor, and we believe that 
the troops are also taught an art which, in some situations, may be 
equally valuable to them. Certainly, it is an astonishing phenomenon 
that we should send thousands of men and boys to sea, careless 
whether they have learned to protect themselves from the merest 
casualty incident to their calling. The Government steps in between 
employers and employed to protect the lives and limbs of factory 
operatives ; it provides that work-people shall not be poisoned by the 
emanations from their own bodies in workshops and mines, nor done 
to death by too long hours of work. Surely, without going so far 
as to take upon itself the duty of seeing that its subjects shall 
habitually use all the means which conduce to health and longevity, 
it might, without risk of being charged with over-paternalism, take 
care that all those who enter for a seafaring life, whether in the 
royal or in the merchant marine, whose widows and orphans, in case 
of their loss by drowning, must be supported by the alms of the 
nation, have learned the simple and easy art of swimming. 

But is it simple and easy? If so, how account for that neglect 
of it which we have so greatly to deplore? That it és simple and 
easy, will appear from the following description, which we find in 
Mr. Marshall’s excellent work on the “Physiology of Man and 
Animals,” and which we take the liberty of transcribing for the 
benefit of our youthful readers :— 


‘In the act of swimming the body lies with the abdomen downwards, in, but 
near the surface of the water, and not quite horizontally, the head being inclined 
somewhat upwards and thrown back, so as to sink as much of the hinder part 
of the cranium as possible, and to throw the face above, with the breathing 
apertures, the nostrils and mouth, upwards and forwards out of the water. A 
progressive motion is accomplished by placing the hands together in front of the 
sternon or breast bone, darting them forward in the middle line, and then 
sweeping them outwards with the fingers in contact, the palms everted and turned 
slightly downwards, through a part of a circle; and, lastly, bringing them quickly 
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inwards to the front of the sternon again. In the meantime, whilst the arms are 
being extended forwards, the legs are drawn under the body, close together, with 
the feet extended, and then are thrust powerfully backwards and outwards with 
the feet flat, at the same moment that the arms describe the part of a circle 
backwards. This combined propulsive action of the anterior and posterior limbs 
moves the body forwards, and slightly elevates the head at each stroke. This is 
the moment inspiration and expiration should be accomplished. Swimming may 
also be performed on the back with all four limbs, or on the side, using only one 
arm, but both of the legs.” Vol. I., p. 227. 


Surely all this is simple enough. 

It is nervousness and timidity which are the chief deterrers of 
youth from learning to swim. But these may easily be gotover. Let 
such persons, and all that are delicate in health, together with 
females, learn their swimming in pid water, or in water not lower 
than 70° of Fahrenheit. The bath should be shallow at one end, 
like most of the covered swimming baths of the metropolis, passing 
from 3 feet 6 inches to 5 feet in depth. No one need have any fear in 
a bath of this kind. If he goes to the bottom he will immediately 
rise again, and he has only to keep his arms below water, and his 
head well thrown back, to be secure of floating. It is the throwing 
up the arms in despair or fright which sinks the body to the bottom. 
Cramps may be guarded against by taking care to enter the water 
when the body is in a glow from exercise, and when the stomach is 
nearly or quite empty of food. Dr. Dudgeon, very properly as we 
believe, insists that it is seldom cramp in the limbs which sinks the 
swimmer. ‘Those who are drowned in this manner,” he believes, 
“are seldom good swimmers ; or if they are, it is seldom cramp that 
sends them to the bottom.” The Zancet suggests, that a sort of 
spasm seizes the respiratory muscles, whereby the air is suddenly 
expelled from the lungs, and the specific levity of the body being 
lost, the swimmer sinks like a stone.... We are inclined to think 
with Dr. Dudgeon, “that the so-called cramp may be a spasm of the 
heart and respiratory organs, produced in this way. The swimmer 
(if not a novice and nervous) may be accustomed to swimming, but 
he may never have thoroughly mastered the indispensable first step 
in swimming, that of committing the support of his body entirely to 
the water. He exhausts himself in efforts to elevate his head and 
shoulders above water. As he gets into deep water, these efforts, 
which are of the nature of nervousness, are increased; the cold of 
the water sends the blood in upon the heart, he feels choking, fear 
gains the mastery of his mind, he ¢hrows up his arms with a loud cry, 
and goes to the bottom at once. This is the more likely to happen 
if the swimmer has been accustomed to swim only in the tepid 
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waters of the London swimming baths. The cause of the fatal 
seizure is believed to be a compound of nervous exhaustion, anxiety, 
and cold.” ‘ 

Let us now inquire what provision has been made by private 
enterprise or py the guardians of public hygiene, to supply so 
necessary a want as this simple art of swimming. 

“London is now absolutely without a real open-air swimming 
bath.” So says Dr. Dudgeon, in the useful pamphlet from which 
we have just quoted. The doctor has, with great pains and assiduity, 
visited all the public swimming baths now existing in London, and 
given a very impartial and useful description of their condition and 
capabilities for the guidance of those who are glad to know where 
they may get a dip in clean and wholesome water. After lamenting 
the destruction of the old “ Peerless Pool” in the City Road, which 
was the only open-air swimming bath London ever possessed, 
specially constructed for the purpose, and available at all hours 
of the day; he proceeds to enumerate those that are under cover 
under the two sections of cold and tepid swimming baths. 

Under the head of co/d swimming baths, he mentions four, viz.— 
the Old Roman Bath, in Strand Lane, Strand; the Old Royal Bath, 
Bath Street, Newgate Street; the Cold Bath, Coldbath Square, 
Clerkenwell ; and the Camden Swimming Bath in Hampshire Grove. 
“These are a// the cold plunge baths London possesses.” Three 
of them, the three first, are too small for swimming in with comfort, 
and the last is reported to be, though sufficiently long, narrow and 
of mean appearance. The Old Roman Bath, said to be 2,000 years 
old, is only about 9 feet long, by 5 in width, scarcely large enough 
to wash a poodle in. The others are from 7 to 20 yards in length, 
by from 3 to 7 in width. They are all under cover, and have a dark 
and dismal look which deters any but the determined devotee of this 
exercise from entering them. Those baths are next described in 
which the water is purposely rendered tepid. Upon these Dr. 
Dudgeon has the following observations :—“ If the water be but 
moderately heated, say not above 70°, and frequently renewed, and if 
the ventilation of the bath be good, swimming in it would be 
refreshing and salubrious, and, if not possessing all the charm or 
all the hygienic power of open-air bathing, it may still be a health- 
giving exercise, not altogether despicable. But if, as often happens, 
the water be too warm, say about 80°, seldom renewed, and the 
ventilation bad, in all, or either of these conditions, swimming, in 
place of being a healthy exercise, becomes just the reverse. On 
coming out of such a bath we feel no refreshment, but on the 
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contrary, we feel limp and exhausted from the heat of the sodden 
water, which has lost all its vivifying air, and from the confined 
atmosphere of the bathing room, tainted with the exhalations from 
the bodies of the bathers.” 

But how stands the fact? Giving all credit to the various parochial 
authorities, by whom, for the most part, these baths have been erected, 
for providing the only swimming schools which exist in London 
accessible to the industrial classes, nearly all of them labour under 
serious defects which render them far less conducive to health and 
enjoyment than, with better management, they might easily become. 
In order to derive the full health-giving advantages from swimming, 
it must be performed in co/ and dep water, with plenty of room, 
and surrounded with the wholesome accessories of fresh air and 
sunlight. Now the London swimming baths satisfy none of these 
requirements. ‘ They are, with one exception (for we cannot count 
the three ancient plunge baths above-mentioned amongst swimming 
baths, from their puny dimensions), all tepid, and this temperature 
varies in every bath, and in the same bath at different times. It 
may mean any temperature, from 65° to 80°, or upwards.” They 
are, moreover, all too shallow, prohibiting diving, and the salutary 
pressure of a deep column of cold water upon the surface of the 
body. They are also, for the most part, too small. They are 
defective in the arrangements for ventilation, and admitting fresh air 
and light, and some of them have a stuffy, foetid smell, redolent of 
the cleansings of many bodies of the great unwashed. Moreover, 
the water is not changed with sufficient frequency to counteract 
these disagreeable accompaniments, and the mode of warming it is 
not always so cleanly as it should be. An attendant at one of these 
places naively informed the doctor that when it was necessary to 
heat the swimming bath rapidly this was done dy Jetting into it the 
water which had been already used in the warm baths. 

We must not, however, be guilty of injustice in thus pointing out 
how far short these baths come of providing the real requirements 
for the healthful and enjoyable exercise of swimming. Dr. Dudgeon, 
who has visited and bathed in them all, states his opinion that “As 
a rule, they are highly creditable to the parochial authorities by 
whom they have been’mostly erected. And, if not equal in hygienic 
influence to open-air swimming baths, they are, at all events, 
excellent swimming schools ; and, as they are to be found in every 
quarter of the town, and their price is extremely moderate, it is the 
fault of the Londoners themselves if they do not learn to swim. 
The art, acquired even in a tepid bath, will be serviceable under 
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all other circumstances ; and although one accustomed only to these 
artificially warmed and shallow pools may at first feel not altogether at 
his ease in cold deep water, yet the power of swimming will not 
forsake him under these novel conditions, and familiarity will soon 
enable him thoroughly to enjoy a swim in river, lake, or sea, and 
lead him to despise the languid joys of a tepid tank.” 

There are at present eighteen of these useful but indifferent 
swimming establishments in the metropolis and its immediate environs. 
We must refer the reader to Dr. Dudgeon’s pamphlet for an enume- 
ration of them and an estimate of their respective capabilities ; 
passing on to consider what provisions are made in this metropolis, 
and throughout the large towns of the Empire, for enabling the 
“masses” to enjoy the exercise of swimming in the only perfect 
baths accessible to them, viz., the artificial lakes which are to be 
found in various parts of London, and the rivers which flow 
through or by so many of our larger towns. 

And here let us say a word or two upon the almost prohibitory 
restrictions which our municipal authorities, backed up by an 
affectation of very questionable “propriety” on the part of the 
public, have hitherto laid upon the practice of bathing and swimming 
in public waters ; that is, in the only waters accessible to ninety-nine 
hundredths of our town populations. It appears that the love of 
cold water, upon which we, as a nation, have lately prided ourselves, 
comparing, with no little self complaisance, our morning “tub” with 
the half-pint basin of tepid water which it is the fashion to allow to 
continentals in general, and Frenchmen in particular, to perform heir 
ablutions in, has not descended very far down the social scale, If it 
began at the top, it has yet only reached down to the more educated 
and refined portion of the middle classes. There are still old fogies, 
in high places too, who call all this fuss about bathing and swimming 
rubbish. If a man can ride across country creditably, or kill his 
“right and left” cleanly, it matters little, in their estimation, whether he 
has a clean or a dirty skin under his checked shirt. It is not so long 
ago that a general officer of the old school made this answer to the 
complaint of a youngster that the narrowness of his quarters did not 
admit of his taking his “tub” properly, “ Look at me, sir, I have not 
been in a bath this thirty years.” 

Whilst we would guard ourselves against being supposed to 
advocate any relaxation of police regulations which are intended to 
secure modest persons of both sexes against injury to their proper 
feelings from careless or indecent exposure of the person on the 
part of bathers and swimmers, we do say that a good deal of false 
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modesty, and of mock delicacy, has been fostered, whereby the 
claims of bathers and swimmers to a fair share of our public 
waters have been ignored, and their just privileges usurped for the 
idle promenades of not over-scrupulous or cleanly nursery maids and 
shop girls. If it be true that “ beauty unadorn’d is adorn’d the 
most” in respect of the softer sex, the adage does not hold equaily 
good as regards the rougher sex, and the naked savages, who have 
not all the figure of an Antinous, whose presence is supposed to 
render the neighbourhood ot the Serpentine unfrequentable at certain 
hours, certainly do not add to the charms of the sylvan scene by 
which they are surrounded. Nevertheless, we quite agree with Dr. 
Dudgeon that the said savages would be rendered harmless in an 
zsthetical point of view if care were taken that they should never be 
seen except whilst their bodies are almost entirely submerged, as 
they are in the act of swimming. Seriously speaking, we maintain 
that no. modest person would object to the swimmers being allowed 
to proceed out into the open lake provided they started from, and 
returned to, a properly constructed swimming bath. Why should we 
bestow so much labour and money to provide beautiful promenades, 
bedecked with fragrant flowers and shrubs, chiefly for the benefit of 
our nursery maids and their youthful charges, whilst we almost ignore 
the wants, equally imperative, of the same young people, when they 
grow a little older? Bathing, and swimming also, are as important a 
part of the hygienic management of the person as walking, and 
those maids themselves are not universally so cleanly in their 
persons but that they would be as well employed in taking a re- 
freshing and purifying bath, along with the children they have in 
tow, as in chatting with Policeman X, chat he never so enticingly. 
The fact is, that until the uses of cold water in all their varieties shall 
have made themselves felt and acknowledged by the average vestry 
or town councillor mind, bathing and swimming will still be pushed 
aside, or driven into dangerous corners, and treated generally as 
unnecessary and somewhat indelicate operations. 

To put it even in the vulgar light of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
there can be no manner of doubt in the mind of any one who has 
bestowed a little attention upon the subject, and formed any ade- 
quate idea of the money loss to the community from the hundreds of 
lives annually lost by preventible drowning, that to popularise the use 
of open-air bathing and the art of swimming would prove a great saving 
to the community at large ; and, if this be so, why should not the 
authorities enclose spaces in all the park lakes of the metropolis, and 
erect swimming baths within them for the use of those who have no 
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other means of getting a dip in clean cold water? Putting economics 
aside, surely the devotees of this useful exercise—a rapidly-increasing 
proportion of the people, let us hope—have a right to demand that 
their wants in this respect should be attended to equally with those 
of the idle promenaders who frequent the parks of the metropolis. 
Then the municipal authorities of our country towns, where there 
are rivers or lake-like ponds, have a still easier part to play. In many 
cases, no expensive erection is needed at all. A fixed and covered 
stand, on the banks of a river or large pond, for the entrance and exit 
of bathers from the water, unseen by those without, with proper security 
for their clothes, is all that is wanted. Should anyone outrage the 
demands of modesty, he might easily be dealt with in such a way as to 
deter others from following hisexample. As the case is now, the poor 
swimmer is obliged to take his exercise at some unseasonable hour of 
the early morning or late evening, when the air and the water are 
often so cold as to deprive the pastime of all its health-giving 
charms, if it do not render it actually dangerous. Only provide 
means for the swimmer to make his exit from the enceinte of the 
machine whilst in the water, returning to it in like manner, and there 
can be no difficulty, on the score of propriety, in allowing the use of 
these swimming baths during all convenient hours of the day. The 
person appointed to teach novices to swim at a small charge might 
be the person to look after the morals of the bathers and of their 
spectators ; for we hold that a policeman would be quite as much in 
order in taking in tow a female spectator with too prurient eyes, as 
the not greater offender who forms the attraction. 

Let us here put in a word for the ladies; meaning, by the 
term, modest women of all classes. There is quite as much necessity 
for their learning to swim as there is for men. Exposed as they 
are in boating, skating, or simply in bathing, to an almost equal 
risk of drowning, they ought equally to be able to save their own 
lives without depending upon the uncertain and often fallacious aid 
of their male companions. Dr. Dudgeon suggests that, in the 
improved arrangements which he so opportunely advocates for the 
accommodation of swimmers in the public parks, one or two stations 
should be given up to ladies. The lake in the Regent’s Park, being 
a shallow one, would answer admirably for one ; and, perhaps, the 
St. James’s Park lake for another. To conclude, we cordially echo 
the words of Dr. Dudgeon’s pamphlet, which we recommend to the 
perusal of all lovers of the limpid element : “ That London is to set 
the example, and that our provincial towns will quickly follow the 
lead of making open-air swimming and bathing general throughout 
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the land, so that we may cease to deserve the reproach, that though we 
live in a sea-surrounded, and lake and river-abounding country, a 
much smaller proportion of its inhabitants can swim well than is to 
be found in many continental countries which have none of our 
aquatic advantages.” 

Since the above was written we find that Mr. Ayrton has post- 
poned for another year taking any decisive steps with respect to a 
proper swimming bath in the Serpentine. We are glad, however, to 
hear that some private speculators propose to moor a swimming bath 
in the Thames opposite to Battersea Park. We may hope that, as 
the purifying of our noble river proceeds, rivals of the machines to 
be seen in abundance on continental rivers may rise in numbers in 
the upper reaches of the Pride of London. 


WILLIAM STRANGE, M.D. 


—_—_—oorerereereereEeeeeerr~ 


























WITH A SHOW IN THE NORTH. 


REMINISCENCES OF MARK LEMON. 





No. IV.—*‘ HOMEWARD BOUND.” 


FTER Greenock, a Saturday morning performance in 
Edinburgh was to close our visit to Scotland. If 
shaping our course homeward had not conjured up 

~ pleasant glimpses of our respective counties, Sussex and 

Worcestershire, I suspect we should both have regretted leaving the 

land o’ cakes. As for the boys, Bardolph and Shallow, the Prince 

and Poins, they thought about the parting with real sorrow. Let me 
except Poins. He had a wife. How soon Bardolph and Shallow 
might have followed suit in this respect, is a matter of speculation. 

Bardolph had made desperate love to one of the prettiest girls in 

Glasgow, but she had hardly recovered from the shock of his “make 

up” in the entertainment, “when the parting dayscame.” “I never 

saw such a dreadful man in all my days as ye were,” said the pretty 
girl when Bardolph presented himself after the play. ‘‘ Why did ye 
not tak’ the part o’ the Prince?” This gave Bardolph a twinge of 

jealousy which threatened the peace of His Royal Highness. “I 

would hae liked ye better if ye had played the Prince. Whatever did 

ye do to your nose?”  Bardolph’s nose was an incessant trouble. 

Nobody saw the actor for his nose. If the part were criticised, the 

writer forgot everything but the nose. On the stage and off the stage, 

Bardolph’s nose was girded at with a savage delight. The hardest 

cut of all was the pretty Scotch lassie’s objection. I believe Bardolph 

would have proposed for the young lady’s hand, but for this shadow 
which fell upon their intercourse—this terrible shadow of “the burning 
lamp.” 

An incident of thrift closed my financial intercourse with Greenock. 
At an establishment that shall be nameless, presided over by a Scotch 
lady who shall not be mentioned, occurred the following conversation. 
Let me preface the dialogue by saying that the lady had in the course 
of business received a large sum from the Falstaff party. 

Amateur Impresario.—I want to send fifty pounds to London, it is 
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after bank hours. Here are fifty one-pound notes ; will you give me 
your cheque for them? 

Enterprising Financier in Fetticoats—Ye dinna ken one-pound 
notes in Angland ? 

A. I—No, we have no paper money less than five pounds. 

£. F. P—And ye'll be wanting them changed do I onderstand ? 

A. J—I can send your cheque to London by post, for which I 
give you fifty pounds : you will have the benefit of the money for a 
few days. 

£. F. P.—(Counting the notes.) Will ye tak’ a cheer? (unlocking 
her desk). 

A. 7—One-pound notes make a man feel richer than he is. 

£. F. P.—That’s jest the only fault ye can find wi’ em: I have 
felt it mysel’ (filling up the cheque). 

A. J—I shall just catch the post, I think. 

£. F. P.—Yes ye'll hae plenty o’ time for the post. It was fifty 
pound I think ye said? (hesitating). 

A. 1—Yes. 

&. F. P.—(Fidgetting with her pen.) Hae ye got a penny? 

A. J,—I think I have, yes. 

£. F. P.—(Hesitating no longer.) That'll mak’ it reight. It’s better 
ye paid me for the stomp; it would look queer to fill the cheque up 
for forty-nine pound nineteen and elevenpence. 

Falstaff was amused at this incident, and advised that we laid it to 
heart for future guidance. “Thrift is the talisman of fortune, but we 
will e’en draw the line at the penny stamp,” he said, “there is another 
matter, however, which is troubling me. Here is a telegram asking 
me to fix the dates for Birmingham, or rather to accept the dates 
mentioned for Birmingham and Wolverhampton. I will not go to 
either place.” 

“Not go,” I said. ‘‘ Why ?” 

“T said at the outset that these towns and Ireland should be ex- 
cluded from the tour.” 

“Well, it rests with you of course, but I think you are wrong. 
You can have no feeling against the people.” 

“Certainly not. I have no feeling against them; on the con- 
trary. But I will not go, and there is an end of the business.” 

“Excuse me,” I said, “ you are making a great mistake. Sleep on 
it.” 

The next morning he fixed the dates for Birmingham and the 
neighbouring town, and we left Greenock for Glasgow. A few 
people came out to see Falstaff off, and we received the usual amount 
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of kindness from the railway officials. Mr. Johnston told us a good 
story en route. ‘There is a handsome public building close to the 
railway station at Paisley. It is the Paisley and Greenock Gaol. 
Before it was built the two towns fought for the privilege of possessing 
the gaol. A Paisley and Greenock man are travelling by train. They 
stop at Paisley. A stranger asks what that fine building is. The 
Greenock man replies, “It’s jest the Paisley College ye ken.” The 
Paisley man rejoins, “Yes, but we get all our students from 
Greenock.” 

Arrived at Glasgow we are received bythe directors of the Athenzeum, 
who proceed to show us their famous city, commencing appropriately 
for luncheon, by a visit to Laing’s, the best and most complete 
establishment of its kind in the kingdom. There are thirty different 
sandwiches, ham, beef, spiced egg, lobster, crab, anchovy, salmon, 
potted meats, and various other kinds that might puzzle Fin-bec him- 
self. Collops, cockaleekie, and other hot dishes are here also, and 
drinks of every kind. You help yourself as fancy or appetite dictates ; 
you draw your own wine, spirits, and beer, pour out your own tea and 
coffee. No one interferes with you. When you have finished you 
go to the counter and rehearse your luncheon, and pay according to 
your own record. ‘The proprietor has only on very rare occasions 
suffered through the defective memory or morality of any of his 
customers. The disgrace of a Glasgow merchant, who was found 
defrauding the treasury, is a tradition of the establishment. He was 
arich man. During many days he paid threepence for his luncheon. 
One morning an attendant noticed that he consumed considerably 
more sandwiches and collops than would be covered by his modest 
threepence. He was watched. For a whole week he was allowed to 
go on, paying threepence, or occasionally sixpence, for luncheons 
amounting to five times those sums. At the end of this time his 
conduct was publicly exposed by the proprietor before a crowd of 
customers. The merchant paid a large sum of money to the funds 
of a local institution. Being sent to Coventry by the commercial 
community, he was, however, compelled to leave Glasgow. 

From Laing’s we went over Messrs. Arthur and Company’s ware- 
house, which is said to be the largest in the world. We wandered 
through labyrinths of shawls, long cloths, linens ; we went upstairs 
and downstairs, through tunnels beneath streets, now amidst cata- 
combs of cloth, now through rooms gay with the picturesque plaids of 
Scotland. Falstaff, “a good portly man, i’ faith, and a corpulent,” 
struggled through this grand commercial tour with a zeal worthy of 
the highest praise. Tired? No, he was not tired, he said. He 
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complimented the foremen of rooms, talked about warp and weft, 
and freights, and was as merry as man could be. From Arthur’s 
famous establishment to the ship-building yard of Messrs. Napier 
was a pleasant drive. We were most courteously received. The 
place was bright with blazing forges, and noisy with ringing 
hammers. There were tools of every kind at work upon metal 
of every shape. The ponderous planes doing work of rare 
delicacy, the punching tools, and the steam hammer with its 
elephantine capacity of power, excited Mark Lemon’s greatest 
interest. The perforating machine reminded him of a scheme which 
he thought the Zimes might adopt. “Before sending the paper to 
press let the sheets be perforated on the same system as postage 
stamps, so that they could be torn open without the use of a paper 
knife. This would be a great boon to railway travellers.” Messrs. 
Napier had on the stocks an iron war-ship of peculiar construction, 
which was being built for Her Majesty’s Government. 

“Glad to see this kind of work going on,” said Falstaff, “this is 
the only thing the Tories are good for, they do try to keep up the 
fleet ; and after all that is our only national defence.” 

We next visited the Cathedral, a magnificent church, built upon a 
commanding site, and full of historic and archzological interest. 
Murray quotes a quaint Scotch description of it. “A brave kirk— 
nane of your whigmaleries, and curliewurlies, and open steek hems 
about it ; a solid weel-jointed mason work, that will stand as long as 
the world, keep hands and gunpowther off it.” The crypt is full 
of strange beauty and has many peculiar and solemn associations. 
Thence to the necropolis was an appropriate and short walk. The 
University is close by. We saw the students in their red gowns, and 
were on the point of entering the building when Falstaff confessing 
himself tired, we adjourned to the “ George.” 

We had a fine house that night at the City Hall, a well-dressed 
house, gay with colour, and warm with life. Mr. David Masson was 
present, I believe, and many men of literary and dramatic taste. I 
noticed in the front seats a very solemn-looking gentleman, evidently 
“‘a minister ye ken.” It was very soon apparent that he had mistaken 
the character of the entertainment. He came to see “readings in 
costume” and found himself in a play-house. With an apparent 
effort he remained until the hostess entered; nay, he dared to witness 
that lively person go off in company with Falstaff. But at this point 
he triumphed over satan and fled from the evil place, no doubt 
shaking the dust from his feet as he left it. An incident of this ; 
kind occurred at Cheltenham. Mark Lemon used to speak of it 
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after dinner. He had “stuck” in his part twice through observing 
the unhappy gentleman, who rushed out while Bardolph was telling 
the Prince how he had blushed at Falstaff’s monstrous devices. The 
Glasgow audience enjoyed the entertainment; they took every point; 
and were even demonstrative in their applause. Miss Garland played 
Dame Quickly with rare tact and spirit, and the gentleman who during 
the Scotch tour doubled Poins and the Chief Justice, forgot to talk of 
Falstaff’s “hoss,” and was as lively and spirited a Poins as he was 
judicial and dignified in the part of the Chief Justice. It was the 
result of nervousness more than anything else that made Poins 
invariably pronounce horse “hoss,” and lads “leds.” He knew 
when he did it, and was duly laughed at behind the curtain if not 
in front ; it was one of those little verbal peculiarities which often 
require a great deal of practice and criticism to overcome. 

In the evening the directors of the Athenzeum waited upon us at 
the “ George” to say a few parting words, and to hand over a cheque 
representing the financial result of the tour. It was my intention to 
be quite garrulous about this meeting, I made notes of the 
rise and progress of the Atheneum; but the length to which these 
papers have already arrived, induces me to generalise the facts and 
figures of the committee’s report by saying that the Institution 
is one of the best and most successful in the three kingdoms. The 
building is worthy of the association, the association is worthy of 
Glasgow. The enterprise of the committee in the way of lectures 
and entertainments is shown in their numerous and important 
engagements. In the case of “ our show,” for example, they paid for 
this luxury fifty pounds a night, I believe, and all the company’s 
expenses. The latter were by no means-trifling, and yet the com- 
mittee made a very handsome profit for the Atheneum. They 
worked the business details of the engagement admirably ; their bill- 
posting and advertising generally was masterly in conception and 
execution ; they never made a mistake ; and they combined, so far 
as their intercourse with Falstaff went, business capacity with kindly 
grace and courteous consideration. Upon the occasion of this 
farewell meeting some of the committee evidently expected Mark 
Lemon to be funny. There was a complete set of Punch in the 
“George” book-case, and the editor sat in the shadow of his own 
familiar volumes. He would surely sparkle and bubble over 
with wit in presence of such a mirth-provoking library. But Mark 
Lemon, like many other genial men, could never be genial to order. 
He required time for the development of his conversationa] powers, 
time and perfect ease. My friends of the Atheneum committee 
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must have been a little disappointed with their guest as a humorist 
at this last meeting. One of the gentlemen was unfortunate in a 
remark intended to be instructive and provocative of talk. Just as 
Falstaff was inspired with the happy thought of a pleasant anecdote, 
which he had evidently caught after a desperate search wandering 
in his memory, a committee-man spoke of the sanitary arrange- 
ments of Glasgow. Now Mark Lemon had a hobby. He was a 
director of a certain company which is becoming celebrated for its 
manufacture of a patent sanitary arrangement founded upon a 
sanitary law of the Israelites. The Glasgow committee-man unwit- 
tingly led out Mark Lemon’s hobby-horse, and the Editor of Punch 
mounted the favourite animal on the instant; mounted it and rode 
it solemnly through an Israelitish camp, through the Levitical laws, 
through the government establishments of India ; mounted it and 
trotted it through the camp at Wimbledon, gallopped it over the 
Sussex meadows, and into the village of Crawley ; finally pulling up, 
tired and sad, at Bedford Street, Strand. That hobby-horse was 
like a nightmare upon the meeting, which closed solemnly with 
votes of thanks of the deepest gravity. It is a dangerous thing to 
plunge into conversation without a knowledge of the hobbies of 
those whose tongues you desire to loosen. Mark Lemon often 
laughed afterwards at the Glasgow discussion on sanitary science ; 
but he always referred to the northern city and the Atheneum 
committee in words of pleasant and happy import. 

I find it so difficult to get away from Scotland, and yet fear to be 
tedious. I have numerous suggestive notes lying before me. Per- 
haps my best plan will be simply to let them lie before the reader 
also. Here they are, my closing memoranda of the tour in 
Scotland. 

Saturday morning...to Edinburgh...View of modern Athens from the railway 
station...A stormy morning...A few words on luck...The only house in which 
Falstaff had a direct interest was that of Edinburgh, morning performance : it was 
the only poor house throughout the tour; did not pay expenses...‘‘ Better to be 
born lucky than rich”...Door-keeper had too much whisky...Lost key of hall... 
Back again at night to spend Sunday in Glasgow...Bright, genial, appreciating 
Glasgow...Cold, proud, classical Edinburgh...Mem. for an article on the two cities 
... The Broomielaw...The river... Within the memory of many persons when river 
at this point could be waded...Energy of the Scotch... Wonderful works on river... 
A Scotch Sunday...Landlord’s pretty daughter said, in the sweetest voice, with 
just a romantic suspicion of dialect, It would nae do to play the piano on 
the Sahbath...No, but sacred music...Would not mind it, but the neighbours 
would hardly think it right...A Scotch dinner, sheep’s head (a splendid dish as 
done in Sootland)...Cockaleekie (fine !)...Mem.: To come to the ‘‘ George” 
another time, the very first opportunity...Excellent port, i’ faith...A chat after 
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dinner, and a nap...Sorry this is our last day in bonnie Scotland...Plots for plays 
...Bardolph good at plots...Our Prince a capital fellow, handsome, and carries a 
gorgeous rug about with him...One of the best-dressed actors I know...M. L. said 
a good thing: the Prince ‘‘doth give us bold advertisement,” is a credit to the 
company...S. winked at B., because M. L. did not like them to be gadding about 
in those rakish Scotch bonnets,..Importance of dress...Scotch plaids...Discussion 
with Shallow about the clans...Bardolph proposed the introduction of a good 
broadsword encounter, 4 la Rob Roy, in the Gadshill scene...Shallow to describe 
the tapestry after the manner of Artemus Ward...Tapestry as in the days of Shake- 
speare...Was Shakespeare part-proprietor of the Globe Theatre?...M. L. very 
sorry could not inspect the cheap cooking establishments for the working classes... 
Athenzeum directors gave some interesting particulars... These establishments not 
successful in London : why ?...Laing’s would not do in London: why?...In the 
University a statue of James Watt, and a model of Newcomen’s engine repaired 
by Watt : also a lightning conductor over the cupola fixed by Benjamin Franklin... 
Mem. : Watt and Boulton? the latter said to have been as great as Watt; the 
firm at Birmingham was Boulton and Watt. Boulton a plodder, encouraged Watt 
and forced him on. Mark Lemon had this faculty, always spurring others 
on. M. calls on M. L. ‘‘ The Zmes has quoted my article from so and so,” 
**Indeed !” says M. L. ‘‘ Write at once to the 7imes, and say you can furnish 
that class of article to the Zimes.” Happy thought! M. did so, and was 
engaged...Once M. L. determined to give a musical composer a last chance of 
reformation. Wanted a libretto set quickly. Composer came—would sit up all 
night and do it. Mrs. L. objected, and the more so when a bottle of gin was to 
be left out. Composer went to work: the L,’s went to bed. In the morning 
libretto untouched, composer gone, ditto gin. ‘* Last time I saw him,” said 
M. L., ‘‘he had married the Marchioness at a Strand cook-shop, and his boots 
were black-leaded.”...We leave Scotland in the morning (Monday) for Newcastle- 
on-Tyne...This has been a green spot in the desert...Scotch thrifty, but generous, 
strong-backed, strong-brained people...M. L. full of admiration of the northern 
character. 


Monday morning was cold and wet, and we turned out from the 
“ George” with real feelings of sorrow. We bought all the news- 
papers we could procure. One of the Glasgow critics took exception 
to the performance. ‘The only unfavourable notice during the tour, 
it served to show up in bolder relief the criticism of the more appre- 
ciative journals. Arrived at Newcastle, we drove to the “ Queen’s 
Head,” an old-fashioned hostelrie, not in the main street. We had 
hardly lunched before a waiter entered with somebody’s compliments 
to solicit Mark haa s autograph. 

“Excuse me, sir,” said the waiter, “it is ; just sixteen years ago 
since I came to you in this very room, and I believe with this same 
book, to ask you to put your name in it.” 

“ Indeed,” said Mark Lemon. “Sixteen years ago, is it?” 

“Yes, when Mr. Dickens was here,” the waiter replied. 

“And you have not made your fortune yet ?” 
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“No, Sir, it’s hard to make at waiting. Lady Don is in the house, 
in the very next room for that matter.” 

Mark Lemon visited her ladyship, whom he had known when she 
was a child. Lady Don was always a favourite at the Newcastle 
Theatre. 

After the evening’s performance Mr. Hare, the local agent who had 
engaged “the show,” came in. He entered the room upon crutches. 
Falstaff inquired the nature of Mr. Hare’s malady. “O, it’s a long 
story that,” said the local agent, “‘I had an accident, broke both my 
legs.” 

“Will you join us in a glass of whisky, our usual night-cap, and 
tell us the story ?” 

Mr. Hare, nothing loth, complied, and gave us the following re- 
markable narrative of his accident. I have headed it in my notes 


A STRANGE STorRY. 


“ T had been staying at Tynemouth, and had to go to Cullercoats 
in the evening. I started to walk when it was growing dark. After 
I had gone a little distance on the road I saw a man walking in the 
same direction. It occurred to me that we might both be going to 
the same place. I said, ‘ Are you going to Cullercoats ?” 

‘Yes,’ he said. 

‘Which way are you going ?’ I asked. 

‘I am going across the fields,’ he said. 

I changed my steps to that direction, and then turned round 
to make some other remark. The man had gone. He had utterly 
disappeared. I could see him nowhere. I thought it very 
strange. It seemed as though Fate had decreed that I should 
come to grief. I did not goacross the fields. I suddenly changed my 
mind, and went along the road, why I cannot tell, unless the sudden 
disappearance of the man I had spoken to influenced me in some 
way. When I had gone along the road about a mile, this same man 
as suddenly re-appeared. He was at my side before I knew he 
had turned up again. 

‘I thought you were going across the fields,’ he said. 

I replied, ‘So I am.’ 

At my left hand there was a sort of bye-way, a bye-path, 
and the gate was open. I- thought that was the way across 
the fields. I entered the gate, and began to walk quickly, im- 
pelled by what strange influence I knew not. The next moment I 
found myself falling, falling, falling. I had stumbled intoa pit. The 
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thought came into my mind that I should never get to the 
bottom. Strange to say I fell upon my legs. The concussion was 
terrific ; the light from my eyes seemed fo show me where I was. I 
had fallen into a stone quarry about forty feet deep. I lay there 
for some time, and then called out for help; no help came. I had 
sufficient presence of mind to know that it would be unwise to 
waste my breath in bellowing. I might want all the breath I 
had. At intervals, after a very long time, I called ‘ Help! help! 
I have fallen into the quarry.’ I lay there for hours. Towards 
the grey of the morning several men came and looked at me.: 
I said, ‘For God’s sake, give me some water, I am dying—I 
have fallen down the quarry.’ They gave a great horse laugh, and 
left me.” 

“The brutes !” exclaimed Mark Lemon, who was watching Mr. 
Hare with sympathetic interest, “‘ The brutes !” 

“T thought my time was come; I felt that I could not possibly 
recover,” continued the local agent. “ By-and-bye, however, some 
other people came round to me, found me out where I was lying; 
but they were afraid to touch me. I told them I would not hurt 
them, they need not be afraid. I had all my consciousness. I told 
them what to do, to get a shutter or a board and some water. I 
could hardly drink the water, not being able to move my head. I 
wetted my lips, and told them to lift my legs. At first they had no 
idea that both my legs were broken ; I felt sure they were. ThenI + 
told them when they had lifted my legs not to lift my body, but just to 
push the board under me. I directed the whole of their movements, 
and they carried me to a wretched little public-house, where for some 
time they refused to take me in. Eventually. they consented to my 
being placed in a smoking and drinking room. I was laid upon the 
table, and a doctor was sent for. It was found that I had broken 
both my legs and fractured my back bone. The doctor said if the 
men who had laughed at my cries and gone on their way had come 
to me, I should have been a dead man. They would have lifted me 
no doubt, and if they had I should have died. I had saved my own 
life by directing that my body should not be lifted. I lay in this 
wretched state at the public-house for six weeks. I could not move 
my head. I had lumps of ice, dipped in brandy and champagne, put 
into my mouth. I had starch bandages on my legs—the most 
terrible things you can possibly imagine. The pain and misery of 
starch bandages is something terrific. As I gradually grew better I 
told the doctor I must have the bandages off. He said he could not 


allow it; but finally he removed one. I amused myself all night 
VOL. V., N.S. 1870. RR 
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when he was gone by cutting off the other with a knife, the pain 
and misery were so unbearable. This was in August last (1868), and 
this (February, 1869) is my first appearance in public since the 
accident.” 

“A remarkable story—a wonderful story,” said Falstaff; ‘very 
wonderful indeed.” 

“It is true, every word,” said Mr. Hare; “and now I will say 
good night—it will not do for me to be out late.” 

Mark Lemon gave our visitor his crutches, and, walking gently by 
his side to the door, watched him down stairs. 


JoserpH Hatton. 


( To be continued.) 
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IN A WORCESTERSHIRE MEADOW. 


‘ HEDGE-ROW filled with apple trees; a meadow dotted 

\ with sheep ; the blue outline of the Malverns in the far 

off distance ; beneath an old elm a group of sportsmen 

¢ at luncheon. It is a September picture which is re- 

peated almost in every parish of the country. Close at hand runs 

the highway to the little railway station in the valley. A neigh- 

bouring squire, who has never got over the hankering for news 

which he imbibed during twenty years of city life, pulls up at a gate 

two fields off; he sends a messenger to us with a telegram. “The 

Emperor has surrendered to the King of Prussia, M‘Mahon’s army 
is cut to pieces.” 

Yet the shadows continue their march over the grass, a squirrel 
swings from the branch of an apple tree, the swallows dip their 
wings in the river, the sun shines calmly upon us, and we steadily 
consume our luncheon. It is curious how tamely, for the moment, the 
most tremendous news will come to you when you are hunting or 
shooting. War, bloodshed, prisoners, the fall of Empires, advancing 
armies, burning cities? Where? We only saw the blue line of the 
Malverns, the nut-brown ale in the silver-tipped horn, only heard the 
calling of a covey of birds in the stubble. Yet it came upon us now 
and then like a solemn voice, that telegram, in the Worcestershire 
meadows. The more so when we thought of the Zimes holding up 
the grander occupation of the French and Prussians as compared 
with the Englishman shooting grouse and partridges ; the more so 
when we looked to the right and saw the woods of the Orleans family, 
near Evesham, with their fat pheasants waiting for October; the more 
so when the memory brought back sundry runs with the Duke 
D’Aumale’s hounds over the very country through which we were 
hunting our partridges. We say hunting advisedly and with satisfac- 
tion. To our mind, there is no sport in shooting, unless the game be 
hunted. We have no more sympathy with the battue practice at Wood- 
norton, than we have with pigeon murder at Hurlingham. Sport, 
as it was understood in the days of our fathers, is dignified, healthy, 
manly ; but the sport of pheasant and pigeon slaughter puts into 
play the worst passions of humanity, panders to the worst instincts of 


our nature. The Zimes would have us believe, that to be locked in 
RR2 
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the deadly embrace of war is a noble occupation, but surely it should 
be no reflection upon Englishmen, that in the absence of war, they 
‘ ‘ ns 

indulge the natural instincts of man to hunt and shoot. “In peace 
there’s nothing so becomes a man as modest stillness and humility.” 
There is nothing enervating to mind or body in grouse shooting, nor 
in keeping the feast of St. Partridge. Now and then we hear of a 
great slaughter of partridges in turnips or mangolds, but in most cases 
a man has a good walk before he makes anything like a bag. Then 
shall nothing be said for the good influences of the time and the 
season, the fresh air, the glorious scenery, the laying aside of worldly 
cares, the free companionship of lunch, the social meetings at night 
in country houses? Even William Howitt, with his tender and gentle 
proclivities, sees a noble and humane influence in the crack of the 
gun, that resounds through the stubble fields of September :— 


“* Ask a sportsman if he be an admirer of nature—he has perhaps never thought 
of the subject ; but the moment he goes forth, he gives a practical testimony of his 
attachment. Whither does he go? To the free and fresh air, to the solitude of 
the heath and the mountains, to dells and copses, where the fine dogs plunge amid 
the red fern and the fading leaves, and the pheasant, the partridge, the hare, start 
forth in their wild beauty ; where the tall, dry grass and the autumnal tree fill the 
soul with their richness—to the clear and tinkling stream that stretches on alter- 
hately through the bowery brake, the obscurity of the wood, and the riant 
sunshine of the open fields. Is it merely the possession of his game that delights 
him here? The enthusiasm with which he dwells ona sketch of Landseer’s, which 
merely pictures the same thing to his eye, is a sufficient refutation of such a notion. 

Yet to my thinking, shooting is, of all field sports, the least cruel ; the 
brutal mind will exhibit its ferocity in everything, and in nothing has that bratality 
been more evinced, than in that wholesale batchery which many genélemen have, 
of late years, thought fit to boast of in the newspapers, deeming it an honour to 
slaughter some hundred brace of birds in a day.” 


Let the Zimes bring down the weight of its power against 
these degenerate notions of sport, and some good may be done. 
Better still, let His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, as 
the leader of our English sports, set his friends the example of 
hunting their game before shooting it. His Royal Highness rides 
across country with the grace and courage of a thorough country 
man ; he is a crack shot, he has shown all the best characteristics of 
a sportsman and a gentleman. We met him only the other day 
riding through the green lanes of Worcestershire, the Duke d’Aumale 
by his side, after a splendid spin with the hounds, and we confess to 
a sensation of pride that England had a prince so bound up in the 
manly pleasures of her national sports. Moreover we believe that 
His Royal Highness will justify all our hopes. He might earn for 
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himself lasting fame if he would supersede Hurlingham and dattue 
shooting with a new fashion. Our only fear is that the Prince is 
too amiable to oppose friends who vie with each other in providing 
him with what they call good sport. The Orleans family at Wood- 
norton have carried the modern system of pheasant slaughter to an 
excess which makes cover shooting only a little more romantic 
than firing into flocks of farm-yard poultry. But the smallest hint 
from our Prince that a little more beating, hunting, and walking 
would be better sport than driving the birds into a corner and then 
shooting them down by the score, and the Duke would give orders 
accordingly. We make these remarks with all due submission, and 
without for a moment desiring to cast the smallest reflection upon 
the Prince of Wales or the princes of France. The noble owner of 
Woodnorton and his royal relatives have made themselves loved and 
respected throughout the Vale of Evesham. The Duke rides as well 
as any Englishman, he encourages the best institutions of the country, 
presides at the hunt dinners, visits the farmers of the district, and all 
the country turns out to do him honour when the Prince of Wales 
visits him. Our English prince found his way to the hearts of all 
the Worcestershire people by his affability, his excellent riding, and 
the way in which he handles a gun. Such a prince may regulate the 
fashion and principles of our field sports as he pleases. The house- 
hold of Woodnorton is just now occupied with the serious duties of 
their exalted position abroad, but the pheasants are being preserved 
and tended and fattened all the same. The last time we saw the 
Duke in the field, a friend of ours came to grief through that inborn 
jealousy of Frenchmen which still distinguishes many countrymen of 
the past generation. He was mounted on a very common-place 
hack. The Duke came flying past us at a hedge and ditch, which 
he took with an easy grace, that fairly staggered my companion, who 
had resolved upon a short cut to an open gate. ‘ Humph,” he said, 
pulling himself together for a supreme effort, “what a Frenchman can 
do, an Englishman has no business to shirk.” He rode at the hedge 
full-tilt, and the next moment was lying in the ditch on the other side. 

When we shot over this estate a few seasons ago our companions in 
arms were Stephen Miller, Esq., Q.C., Mr. Gordon, the artist, young 
Marston, Earl Veringo’s son, and the Rev. Martin Masters, Vicar of 
Littleton. We described our adventures in the first number of a 
popular magazine, in an anonymous paper, to which we look back 
with peculiar sensations. Not one of our friends but expected almost 
immediate advancement in life. Miller is still as far off a judgeship 
as ever ; Earl Veringo has married again, and gone in for a new lease 
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of life ; the Vicar of Littleton is not yet a bishop; and Mr. Gordon 
is at Rome, bent on producing that wonderful historical work which 
is to make his fortune. This year only the Vicar out of that goodly 
little company is with us. His notions are as old-fashioned and 
sportsmanlike as ever. He sticks to his muzzle-loader. “ Never fire 
when the birds are coming with the wind fairly in your teeth ; turn 
round upon them, and get a steady, long shot,” we hear him saying, 
as he stands almost knee-deep in the turnips. ‘“ And depend upon it 
old Markham is right,” he says, on our way home, “from three until 
six is the best time of day for shooting partridges. The birds don’t 
lie well first thing in a morning ; they are on their feed, and if you 
disturb them away they go altogether, and deuce a bit do you get at 
them again.” 

Our party had excellent sport. A double shot right and left gave 
the Vicar almost as much happiness as the sudden announcement of 
his appointment to a bishopric would have done. A Londoner who 
had come down to Worcestershire with a Whistler in fine order, and 
a small rifle, to say nothing of sealskin coats and rugs, and every 
luxury, revelled in the fame of never missing a hare all day long. A 
youth fresh from Woolwich was made supremely happy by twice 
wiping our eye when we ought to have killed easily. There never 
were three men who enjoyed their shooting more. The Londoner 
attributed all his pleasure to Z sport, but he owed much of it to the 
fine climate, the beautiful scenery, the healthy exercise, the holiday, 
his freedom from harassing telegrams and business affairs. He was 
as buoyant as the lad from Woolwich, and he walked as briskly after 
ten miles as he did when he flung his gun over his shoulder and 
marched to our shooting ground in the morning. A bright, sunny 
autumn day in Worcestershire has a peculiar charm of its own. But 
when the air is humid commend us to higher land. The depression 
of a wet season in Worcestershire is hard to bear ; the elastic joyous- 
ness that comes with a bright, breezy day is the experience of all 
visitors to Malvern. It has been said of the natives of Andalusia, 
living in a delicious clime, and conversant with picturesque and 
tranquil scenes, that they are strangers, not only to fretful discontent, 
but to that undefinable species of uneasiness which, without any 
perceptible derangement of health, embitters the enjoyment of 
multitudes in less favoured regions. A pleasant prospect has un- 
doubtedly a soothing and healthful influence. We feel this at the 
close of the day, with the calm landscape lying before us like a dream 
of trees and meadows. But imagination will turn it into a panoramic 
map of France, such as we see in nearly every shop window, with 
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those invincible black and orange flags moving day by day nearer 
to Paris. 

All day that telegram had been in our mind. It would have 
been better to dismiss it in a digester of brandy, as our London 
friend did, after luncheon. Though it did not trouble the other 
members of the party, we confess it broke in upon us continually. 
Our mind would wander away to those other fields where Napoleon 
III. had given up his sword to that self-same King who played so 
important a part in the defeat of the famous founder of the family 
name. Every crack of the sporting guns suggested the rattle of 
chassepots and needle-rifles ; every puff of blue smoke drifting over 
the stubbles was a shell ; the cry of every smitten hare carried us to 
the battle-fields and hospitals. 

How is it we seem unable to realise the horrors of this great war? 
We are within a few hours’ journey of the scenes of bloodshed. The 
seat of war is so near that the guns can almost be heard thundering 
their death warrants upon our shores. Our newspapers are full of the 
terrible details. We are collecting lint for the hospitals. We know 
that thousands of men are suffering from hideous wounds. Taking 
up our paper at breakfast time, we chip our egg and read that the 
wounded at Gorze lay out all night, without a drop of water to 
moisten their lips, their wounds untended, their cries unheeded, and 
no one to say a kind word, to offer up a prayer for their souls, or to 
receive a parting message to those they loved. The moon shone pale 
and calm upon the scene. The wounded envied the dead around 
them. Later on and the adjacent town is crowded with mutilated 
men, some with their cheeks shot. away, their eyes shot out, their 
skulls cloven, their lungs staved in, their legs and arms smashed; all 
of them suffering agonies, all of them away from wives and mothers 
and sisters, who would give worlds to tend their dying friends. ‘The 
force of surgeons and sisters of mercy and kindly peasants is not 
enough for the mere administration of cooling drinks, let alone the 
dressing of wounds. ‘They lie there, the wounded men, for hours, 
while their attendants, half dead with fatigue, go on from night till 
morning, from morning till night, vainly endeavouring to stem the 
frightful avalanche of pain and misery. And yet another battle and 
another is being fought out in the plains. That other field, this 
town of hospitals, these heaps of dead, this cargo of wounded, only 
represent wayside incidents in the deadly marches of the belligerents. 

What a contrast this quiet Worcestershire country, with the hips and 
haughs red on the hedges, and the valley resounding with the crack 
of the fowler’s gun ; what a contrast to that country on the Moselle, 
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with its burning homes, and its thousands of newly-made graves! 
The war-fiend in the ancient days passed over that very meadow 
where we lunched. But time has obliterated the marks of his deso- 
lating hand. It is a sad thought that so short a period will 
serve to smooth over the little mounds which dot the fields of the 
Moselle. Vegetation is of rapid growth, and man is ever looking 
forward. A few months served to cover the battle fields of Italy with 
flowers, and the lessons of the time are forgotten with the heroes of 
the battles. Five years only have elapsed, and fresh graves are being 
dug. Let us pray a merciful Providence continually to spare 
England from the horrors of war; and that we may always justify 
ourselves in His eyes, let us take care that no single person is ever 
exalted by us into the position of Napoleon or Bismarck. Let us keep 
our authority as a people over our acts asa nation. At the present 
time, an important diplomatic discussion is going on between Eng- 
land and America. Why, in Heaven’s name, cannot this A/abama 
business be settled? Is it resting upon a mere question of punc- 
tilious honour, or is it a matter of money? If we are wavering on a 
point of national pride, let us meet our brothers and be magnanimous. 
In the 7Zrent affair, surely we did enough for our honour, our pride, 
and our courage. We can afford to deal tenderly with the suscepti- 
bilities of a nation still suffering from civil strife. If it is a mere 
question of money, the delay is criminal. England has plenty of 
money, and not all the money the world ever saw, not the fabled 
wealth of Peru, nor Sinbad’s valley of diamonds, would compensate 
for the misery of one battle between England and America. We 
cannot for a moment think such another fratricidal war possible. The 
people would prevent it. But the smallest indication of shadow upon 
the amity of the two nations, should induce the Government not to 
rest a moment until the light of friendship is undimmed. There are 
epidemics of all kinds. The worst is the epidemic of war. Let the 
English ministers jealously watch its approach. The stronger they 
are in physical power, the heavier their guns, the more numerous 
their war ships ; in short, the more confidence they have in the result 
of an invocation to Mars, the more magnanimous can they afford to 
be in their concessions and sacrifices to the Goddess of Peace. 

That Worcestershire meadow in which we learnt the news of 
Sedan will be historic in our memory. “The Emperor has surren- 
dered to King William; M‘Mahon’s army is cut to pieces.” And 
yonder in the distance amongst the trees lies the pretty shooting 
box of the exiled royalists of France. Will these princes be happier 
for the fall of their foe? Has the long-looked-for change in their 
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fortunes really come? Is not Napoleon III. happier for the time 
being than they? Xerxes wept in the zenith of his glory. Philosophy 
says that he was no longer melancholy after the defeat of his forces. 
It must have been a relief to the Emperor to have come to the end, 
to lay down his sword, and with it the pangs of watching and waiting. 
There is always a certain kind of peace at the end of everything. 
Even the great Cardinal’s apostrophe to closing greatness has a smack 
of comfort in it. The banker who has struggled against a run upon 
his coffers till the bitter end, must find a sensation of relief in the 
closing doors. The debtor who is taken at last and proclaimed a 
defaulter finds a present sense of pleasure in the end of his petty 
shifts. The culprit standing through a long trial sits down at the 
last with a calm sense of relief at the adverse verdict. “The end.” 
For good or for evil there is much to be thankful in “the end.” If it 
be success, the anxious strife is over; equally, if it be failure the 
conclusion of our labours has come, Often “the end” only means 
the beginning of new hopes, new aspirations ; the turning over of a 
new page. If the incident of Sedan hath this reading in the Emperor’s 
mind, let us hope that his ambition may lead him into those “ fresh 
woods and pastures new” which have afforded the Orleans family so 
many years of happiness that might have had no other hopes had not 
ambition and the exile’s passion intervened. Napoleon III. can 
hardly look for happiness. He may find peace in English meadows, 
but if we who never saw a battle-field could not go out in September 
and shoot partridges without visions of battle, murder, and sudden 
death, what dreams must haunt the soul of him who sought in vain 
for death amidst the blood-stained ruins of Sedan ! 
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SALMON CULTURE IN SCOTLAND. 


ANY a savant, enjoying his formal relaxation in the 
,. autumn time; many a sportsman, on his way to the 

Ws fe, Highland moors and forests ; many a votary of what 

AL One gentle Isaak felicitously termed the “ contemplative 
man’s recreation ;” and many a spruce tourist, bent on hunting up 
every possible “lion” in or out of his path, have made pilgrimage 
to the Stormontfield ponds, on the banks of the Tay, where the 
salmon-propagation process has been in active working order since 
the close of the year 1853. For, sooth to say, Stormontfield has 
acquired something better than merely local celebrity. Its reputation 
is, in a sense, European—the experiments having solved various 
important points in the natural history of the salmon, besides con- 
tributing materially towards increasing the stock of fish in the river, 
and so exemplifying to all the world a cheap and simple method of 
fostering a valuable branch of our food-producing resources. 

“There is nothing new under the sun:” and the system of 
Pisciculture is no new thing. The ancient Romans were conversant 
with it, as with kindred arts that ministered to their luxurious tastes. 
The Chinese practised it time out of mind. But eventually it 
became lost to Europe for ages till re-discovered, about the middle 
of last century, by M. Jacobi, a continental experimentalist, who 
having made the subject his study for the space of 30 years, gave 
the fruits of his research to the world in 1763. Yet, singularly 
enough, the novelty seems to have excited not the faintest interest 
in Scotland on becoming known there. The old-fashioned Scots 
Magazine for June, 1764, contained a paragraph announcing that 
“*'M. Glenditch has lately presented to the Royal Academy at Berlin, 
his observations upon the artificial method of increasing the 
fecundity of salmon and trout, invented by M. Jacobi:” after which 
followed an exceedingly meagre description of “this secret method.” 
But our great grandfathers treated the matter with supreme in- 
difference, probably for the very good reason that their own rivers 
so abounded with salmon and trout that there was no need for any 
“secret method” from Germany to augment a supply which already 
was superabundant. Mr. Pennant was in Scotland in 1769, and 
found that salmon were taken in the Tay, at Perth, “in great 
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abundance: three thousand have been caught in one morning, 
weighing, one with another, sixteen pounds; the whole capture forty- 
eight thousand pounds.” During many previous centuries salmon 
had been plentiful and cheap, entering largely into the ordinary 
home consumption, besides being exported in considerable quantities 
to the London and foreign markets. “Salmond,” says a writer of 
the British Solomon’s time, “is more plentifull in Scotland than in 
any other region of the world.” ‘The earliest statutory regulations 
of the Scottish salmon fisheries date upwards of six hundred years 
back. The “Liber Albus, or White Book of the City of London,” 
compiled 1419, mentions the Scottish export of salmon and other 
fish. A great Scottish merchant, in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, was William Elphinstone, founder of the commerce of 
Glasgow, and father of the celebrated Bishop who founded the 
University of Aberdeen; and the trade by which he made his 
fortune was chiefly the exportation of salmon. Indeed, this fish, 
which is now a costly delicacy, and obtainable only by the better 
classes, was so constant an article of diet amongst the common people, 
that they valued it very lightly. Servants and apprentices, loathing it 
as the Israelites did the manna in the wilderness, were in the habit, 
it is asserted, of stipulating with their masters (in whose houses, of 
course, they boarded), that they should not be called on to partake 
of salmon oftener than twice or thrice a week. Captain Burt, in 
his famous “ Letters from the North of Scotland,” circa 1730, gives 
an amusing instance in point :— 

‘*The meanest servants, who are not at board wages, will not make a meal upon 
salmon if they can get anything else to eat. I have been told it here, as a very 
good jest, that a Highland gentleman, who went to London by sea, soon after his 
landing passed by a tavern where the larder appeared to the street, and operated so 
strongly upon his appetite that he went in—that there were among other things a 
rump of beef and some salmon : of the beef he ordered a steak for himself, ‘but,’ 
says he, ‘let Duncan have some salmon.’ To be short, the cook who attended 
him humoured the jest, and the master’s eaiing was eightpence, and Duncan’s 
came to almost as many shillings.” 

Prices in Scotland were kept low from the impossibility of sending 
fresh fish to any great distance—the ice-packing process being as yet 
unknown. The fish were generally exposed to sale on the spot 
where they were caught, and what remained, after the home demand 
was supplied, were cured (pickled by being parboiled in brine) for ex- 
port. The spearing of salmon was a common amusement. A tribe 
in Strathavon, Banffshire, were in the habit of taking their Zisters, or 
fish-spears, with them when they went to the kirk of a Sunday, that 
they might strike a salmon or two on the way. The current price of 
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the fish in Pennant’s time was about 3¢. per Ib. Rents appear to 
have been in fair proportion; for we hear of no tacksmen experiencing 
such losses as were so frequent in recent times. The easy position 
of tenants on the Tay, a century ago, will be best illustrated by an 
anecdote. A douce, decent farmer at Friarton, near Perth, was 
tacksman of the Friarton fishings in the Tay, and likewise occupied 
the reputable office of Elder in one of the Secession Congregations. 
On a spring Fast-day he repaired betimes to the meeting-house, 
leaving his ploughmen in charge of the farm-steading, all labour being 
suspended for the day. After he had been gone for some time, the 
hinds, wandering out of doors “to snuff the caller air” on the grassy 
bank overhanging the Tay, observed signs of salmon in the water, 
and were unable to resist the temptation to “draw a shot,” maugre 
the imputed sanctity of the day. The venture was made, and proved 
highly successful—twenty or thirty good-sized salmon being hauled 
ashore. The master coming back in the evening from “ the preach- 
ings,” his men took him to the barn, where they had laid out the fish 
in a glittering row, and telling him the story, expected commendation 
for their pains. But his ideas of Sabbath and Fast-day observance 
were very different from those which had been prevalent in Strath- 
avon. He held up his hands in unfeigned horror, and in agitated but 
indignant tones commanded that “ the abomination—the accursed 
thing ” should be instantly taken out of his sight, and out of his pre- 
mises ; and accordingly the whole of the fish were flung back into the 
river. Few tacksmen of the present day, burdened as they are with 
heavy rents, could afford to act thus, and lose 300 or 400 bbs. of 
salmon, worth 2s. or 2s. 6d¢. per tb., in deference to any sort of 
scruples, 

The ice-packing process, which ‘was introduced about 1785, brought 
the long period of cheapness to an end, and effected a sudden and 
startling revolution in the salmon trade. Fresh fish were now con- 
veyed to London by fast-sailing smacks, and prices rose to such a 
pitch as drove salmon from the labouring man’s board. We seldom 
appreciate the value of a blessing until we are deprived of it ; and so 
it proved in this case to the mass of the community. The fisheries 
became an apparently inexhaustible source of gain to proprietors and 
tenants. Fortunes were rapidly accumulated. Some of the more 
successful tacksmen raised themselves by-and-by to the rank of landed 
gentry. The spirit of speculation was aroused. New appliances were 
adopted for the more thorough and speedy capture of the fish—the 
old net and coble being voted too slow; and so the stake net was 
stretched for miles along the shores of the estuaries. Still prices ruled 
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high, and rents were proportionately enhanced. But at last the 
excessive netting told upon the supply: the rivers became subject to 
fast-recurring scarcities ; and when the Legislature was applied to for 
a corrective measure, erroneous theories obtaining the ascendancy, 
shaped the Act of 1828 into a new element of mischief. Figures will 
speak for themselves. The rental of the Tay, which was 14,574/. in 
1828, had sunk to 7,973¢. by the year 1852. 

It was now evident that something effectual should be done to 
arrest this alarming depreciation of river property, and artificial 
propagation was suggested as a remedy. The system had previously 
been tried at two places in Scotland—namely, at Drumlanrig by Mr. 
Shaw, and at Invershin by Mr. Young—not, however, in either case 
with any special view to the improvement or re-stocking of rivers, but 
rather for the purpose of settling the guestio vexata as to whether parr 
were the young of the salmon. In England and Ireland the subject 
was attracting attention. About 1851 Mr. Ramsbottom, of Clitheroe, 
had produced young salmon from ova placed in boxes under running 
water ; and two years afterwards the Brothers Ashworth introduced 
pisciculture in connection with the Galway Fisheries—an experiment 
which was attended with the best results. Looking to these facts and 
the satisfactory progress of the science in France, the proprietors of 
the Tay Fisheries resolved on the construction of works at Stormont- 
field, and these were completed and fully stocked with 300,000 ova 
by the 23rd December, 1853. 

The Stormontfield Works are situated on the east bank of the Tay, 
about five miles northward from the city of Perth, occupying a gentle 
slope, along the base of which glides the broad and silvery river. In 
the immediate neighbourhood are the Stormontfield Mill and Bleach- 
field, supplied by a lade or aqueduct from the river, which has been 
made available for the use of the ponds. The boxes for the reception 
of the ova were at first 300 in number, but are now increased to 360, 
each usually containing rather upwards of 1,000 eggs, but quite 
capable of holding double that stock. They are arranged on the 
slope in 30 parallel rows—12 boxes to the row; and the water, 
carefully filtered, is equably distributed over them by gravitation. 
Originally there was but one pond for the young fry after they had 
quitted the boxes, but in 1864 a second and larger one was formed, 
which adds very much to the general efficiency. It would be tedious 
to describe minutely the different parts of the works, and that, too, in 
the absence of a ground plan. Enough to say that within a very 
limited area—only a little more than an acre being under water, and 
the whole establishment extending over about a couple of acres— 
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everything has been done that could possibly be done to promote the 
success of the experiment. But, circumscribed as is the space, we 
may judge what results would flow from works laid out on a scale 
commensurate with the requirements of such a river as the ‘Tay. 

The primary object of pisciculture is to assist the operations of 
Nature, and this it has attained in an eminent degree. The spawning 
season on the Tay, which is an early river—the earliest in Scotland, 
commences about the middle of November and continues throughout 
the following month and part of January. It has been computed that 
salmon average about 1,000 ova to the pound-weight—a fecundity 
which might induce us to wonder how there should ever be a scarcity 
of the fish. But the fact is that a thousand dangers beset the ova 
when deposited in the river in the natural way. A flood may scatter 
the eggs on the spawning beds, or causing the parent fish to deposit 
near the banks, the ova will be left dry when the waters subside. 
Aquatic insects, and the larve of insects, devour the eggs. Trout 
prey upon them incessantly : several have been caught gorged to the 
top of the gullet with from 400 to 1,000, according to the size of the 
fish. In short, such is the destruction of ova in the rivers that 
scarcely one egg out of every thousand comes to life. Then, the 
young fry are decimated by enemies equally voracious, amongst 
which may be enumerated— 

‘* The springing trout, in speckled pride, 
The salmon, monarch of the tide, 


The ruthless pike, intent on war, 
The silver eel, and mottled par ;” 


for the salmon itself is one of the destroyers of its tender offspring. 
Now, very much of this sad waste is saved by the piscicultural system. 
The ova are kept in the ponds in perfect security, and the consequence 
is that few ever prove addled. Year by year from 300,000 to 360,000 
young fish have been hatched at Stormontfield, and at the proper 
times transferred to the river, which they immediately descend 
towards the sea. 

The hatching of the Stormontfield fish takes from go to 130 days, 
according to the temperature of the season. Cold, frosty weather 
protracts the bursting of the egg: an open, mild winter facilitates it ; 
but the ova have never been known to be injured by the severest 
frost. The winter of 1813-14 was excessively severe—the most 
severe within man’s remembrance—and yet 1815 and 1816 were 
the most plentiful years of grilse and salmon respectively ever ex- 
perienced throughout Scotland—the fish selling so low as from 34. 
to 4a. per lb. Nature herself provides for the sustenance of the fry 
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for some time after emergence from the shell ; but when the umbilical 
bag is absorbed and they are fully formed and removed to the 
feeding pond, in the month of May, they are fed daily with bullock’s 
liver ground to powder, which they devour with avidity ; and it is 
amusing to a stranger to observe what shoals rise to the surface 
when the keeper dispenses handfuls of this attractive food. What 
they feed on in the. river, in their natural state, is unknown. At 
this stage, and during the next twelvemonths, the entire brood are 
“mottled par;” but when the “merry month of May” comes 
round again, the one half are found to have assumed the silvery 
scales of the sa/mo salar and become smolts, while the other half 
undergo no change whatever; and it need scarcely be added that 
the selfsame thing takes place in the river. The smolts immediatefy 
manifest a strong desire to leave the pond, and accordingly, in a few 
days, they quit it for the Tay, to which they have free access by 
an open service pipe. At this period they are generally about 2 oz. 
in weight. But after being several weeks in the sea, they return to 
the river as grilses of 5, 6, or 7 lbs. weight. The parrs remain for 
other twelvemonths—though they might leave at any time by the 
open pipe, if so disposed—when they also put on the silver coat 
(a week or two earlier, however, than fry of the first year), and then 
take their departure. It was at Stormontfield that the fact of the 
parr being young salmon was first indubitably demonstrated ; but 
the cause of their remaining two years before they change their livery 
and seek the sea, is as yet a profound mystery. 

Before quitting the ponds, a considerable proportion of the young 
fish are marked, so as to be recognizable if caught in the river as 
grilse or salmon. At the outset, much difficulty was experienced as 
to what mark would be most permanent and least injurious, Various 
devices were tried—notably, small zinc or copper rings ; but such 
rings proved altogether useless, owing to the rapid growth of the 
fish. Besides, they hampered the motion of the smolts, and, in fact, 
by their glitter, pointed them out to their finny enemies in the river. 
Excision was at last hit upon: that is, cutting off a slight portion of 
what is called the “dead fin ;” and it is surprising that so simple and 
effectual a mode was not sooner thought of, for it was in practice in 
the north of Scotland in the early part of last century. Captain 
Burt in his Zeéfers, already quoted, records that the people of 
Inverness, in proof that salmon return to the river of their birth, 
“affirm that they have taken many of them, and, by way of experiment, 
clipped their tails into a forked figure like that of a swallow, and 
found them with that mark when full grown and taken out of the 
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cruives.” Cutting the dead fin, however, is preferable to cutting the 
tail (which is of so great use to the fish in swimming), and fully 
answers the purpose desired. Many grilses bearing the Stormontfield 
mark, have been caught in the Tay. 

Such is a cursory sketch of these interesting operations, under 
which the Tay fisheries have rapidly improved beyond all expectation. 
In 1852, the year before the experiment was set on foot, the total 
rental was 7,973/. In 1856 it was 10,000/.; in 1860, 13,800/.; in 
1864, 16,740/.; and, ever since, it has been 17,000/. Of course, it 
is not insinuated that this immense increase is wholly attributable to 
pisciculture. No such thing. A large share is due to the enlightened 
legislative changes of recent years. Still, when we know that 
thousands and tens of thousands of smolts, in prime condition, are 
annually discharged into the river, in addition to its own proper 
brood, it must necessarily be acknowledged that pisciculture has had 
a good deal to do with the improvement. The number of heavy or 
“monster” salmon in the Tay also seems on the increase. A fish 
of solbs. used to be rare. One of 56ibs. was remembered as having 
been caught half a century ago. But now such weights are not 
uncommon. In April last, a superb salmon of 61Ibs. wa’ brought 
ashore by an angler ; and, in June, one of the unprecedented weight 
of 71Ibs. was taken in the net. These facts are significant. And at 
what cost is the Stormontfield establishment upheld? Will the 
reader credit us when we state that the average annual outlay 
scarcely comes to 100/. ? 

The Stormontfield results ought to encourage the river proprietary 
of the country generally to follow the example set forth on the Tay. 
As yet, however, it has not been followed, even in Scotland, to anything 
like the extent that might be anticipated. This is much to be regretted ; 
for, as a question of national economics, the improvement of our 
salmon-producing waters is deserving of the most serious attention. 
Only consider how many fine rivers in England, once famous for 
salmon, now yield next to nothing; and that rivers in foreign 
countries have been successfully re-stocked of late by the artificial 
method. To increase our food supplies in bread, meat, &c., we lay 
the markets of the world under contribution, while at our very doors 
we have a source of food-supply which has suffered from long and 
gross neglect, but which might speedily, and at small expense, be 
restored to what it was in its better days. 




















THE ROLL OF HONOUR. 
A RECORD OF NOBLE DEEDS. 











WO fr HILE little bands of our devoted countrywomen are 
) ‘o going forth to soften the sufferings of the wounded 
Ve in the present campaign, report comes of the death 
VERS of one of the prominent members of the small army 
of volunteer nurses who went out to do battle with neglect and mis- 
management in the hospitals of the Crimea. Emily Anderson, who 
closed the fifty-third year of her self-denying life on the 3oth of 
August, was one of that second corps which was headed by Miss 
Stanley, the Dean of Westminster’s sister. She took charge of the 
smaller hospital of Scutari for a while, and then transferred her 
tender and consoling services to Kulalie, where, after a few months, 
the hospital fever laid her low, and compelled her return to England. 
Health restored, she offered her aid first to the Lincoln County 
Hospital, and then to the Gainsborough Union. To this last esta- 
blishment her energies became devoted: she built a chapel for the 
workhouse from her own purse, and worked disinterestedly night and 
day among those around who needed her succour. She first pro- 
posed a county sea-side hospital: she took occasional charge of a 
ward in King’s College Hospital, and in tender-heartedness performed 
acts of benevolence which became numberless long ere the time of 
passing to her happy rest drew near. 





Our tribute of recognition is due to M. Ferrand, a pharmacist of 
Lyons, who, deputed by his government to reorganise the French 
system of life-buoys, has given the world his experience and advice 
on what he calls the most magnificent of feats—the rescue of a 
drowning person by a man single-handed and without apparatus. In 
the absence of a system of rescue, sailors and boatmen consider that 
a drowning man must be caught hold of wherever possible, and 
dragged or pushed to shore as best he can be, without respect to 
the position of the body or the immersion of the head. Suffocation 
is too often the consequence of this inconsideration. The great aim 
should be to keep the victim’s head above water ; and after examina- 

VoL. V., N.S. 1870. ss 
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tion of the various means of securing this condition, M. Ferrand 
decides in favour of that used by an Englishman, Hodgson of 
Sunderland, and which consists in grasping the drowner by the hair 
or any part of the head, and turning him on his back—the salvor 
immediately turning face upwards also, and placing the head of his 
burden upon his breast. In this state he can swim with ease to land. 
M. Ferrand has experimented fully upon this plan, and finds it so 
simple and easy, that he confidently recommends its practice wherever 
possible. He has himself been able to carry two persons simul- 
taneously to shore by it; and he has shown the rationale of the 
process by full arguments based upon the displacement of the floating 
bodies. A matter of great difficulty in attempting a rescue is that of 
gaining a hold of the struggler. Knowing the dangers of a drowning 
man’s clutch, many salvors keep aloof until the first struggles have 
subsided. A seemingly cruel caution, yet a justifiable one. M. 
Ferrand objects to such an excess of prudence, and recommends 
that a rescuer watch his opportunity and seize the struggler from 
behind, keeping him at arm’s length, and compelling him, if possible, 
to fix his inevitable grip upon the left hand, thus leaving the right 
hand and all the rest of the body free. The man can then be held 
until, if the distance from a landing-place is great, sufficient sense of 
safety (if there is sensibility), or sufficient exhaustion, enables him to 
be turned over after the manner alluded to, and borne to safety. 
These directions are of course available only to swimmers: M. Fer- 
rand desires to make all such practised rescuers, and impresses upon 
them the importance of making his methods part of their natatorial 
education. 





The death of Sir Frederick Pollock—* merciful Pollock ”—at the 
full ripe age of eighty-seven years, would have filled many a column 
with well-deserved eulogies had that death not come at a time when 
the journals are overfilled with the clamorous echoes of inglorious 
war. Scant has been the justice done to the bright nature of that 
most honourable member of an honourable profession : and there was 
the more need to dwell upon the glittering points of his career from 
the circumstance that these shone brightest in times which can be 
remembered only by those whose years have kept their memories 
green. Sixty years ago he was called to the bar: it is more than 
forty since his steady professional rise, upon steps which were causes 
of the highest importance, culminated in his accession to the dignity 
of King’s Counsellor, thirty since Huntingdon sent him to Parlia- 
ment, and twenty-six since he took his seat as Chief Baron of the 
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Court of Exchequer, which he occupied: till he told four-score years, 
when he vacated it, in the pristine vigour of intellect, and retaining 
much of the fresh buoyancy of spirit) which marked his character 
years ago when he made his influence, felt upon all with whom he 
was professionally, politically, or socially connected. And. he was 
the son of a saddler in Piccadilly. 





Last month, chronicling the dauntless services of some rescuers. of 
life from fire, we omitted to mention several performed by members 
of the Fire Brigade during the past year, so. meritorious as to have 
been rewarded by the Seciety from whose report the cases we noticed 
were gleaned. The men of this'service save life as a duty, but that 
duty does not command them to risk their own safety,: when they 
do this, a higher sense than that of duty impels them, and higher 
rewards than common pay and general praise are their due. Testi- 
monials on vellum, accompanied by gifts of money, have been won 
by George Palmer, who was instrumental in saving five, persons from 
one fire in Bishopsgate Street, London ; by Philip Kench, who 
saved three people from a burning house in Greenwich ; by James 
Hotson, but for whose prompt efforts a man and, his wife and child 
would have been burnt to death in Barnsbury Road, London, last 
June ; and by William Jones, - whose intrepidity saved two men from 
imminent death at Barking last December... The first two of these 
firemen were of the second class, the third of the third class, and the 
fourth held a superintendent’s rank, But the most meritorious 
exertions were those of Francis W. Boon, a third-class man, who, 
while off duty, and on the road to Lewisham, encountered a fire from 
which several persons had been endeavouring to rescue a child, but 
without success, one and all being driven back by the intense heat 
and smoke. Boon procured a ladder, made his, way to a_ first-floor 
window, entered and searched the house, with the fire raging in 
the basement.’ He found the child in a, helpless. condition upon a 
landing, and in spite of great difficulty regained his window, conveying 
the little one forth in safety. A silver medallion has been his reward. 





“Toll for the brave.” Crosses of valour and badges of honour 
hung upon the breast of the commander of the ill-born ship that, in 
mockery of the vaunted perfection of her architecture, heeled keel 
upwards off Cape Finisterre on the morning of September 7th, before 
a breeze through which a squadron proudly rode. Captain Burgoyne, 
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with his picked crew of five hundred men, were the victims of a 
gigantic experiment—a steam ship carrying a fortress, but so totter- 
ingly that a squall could throw the centre of gravity of the iron mass 
over the area of support, and sink it like a stone, in two minutes, 
making of a hive of resting life a catacomb. But severe comment 
is silenced ; for he who committed the error perished with the mani- 
festation of it. The Caffain might have been Captain Coles’s 
monument: it has been his coffin. We need not the proverbial 
apology for speaking well of him now: he had won distinctions long 
before this his last work was designed. He had fought his country’s 
battles and laboured hard for his country’s naval glory. His last 
mistake will not hide the honours that are his due. 





If our warrior seamen are happily debarred the manifestation of 
their bravery in the fight, they lose no opportunity of showing it in 
the nobler service of saving peaceful lives. Instance John Hurley, 
able seaman of the Serapfis, who rescued a shipmate from death in 
Dover Bay on the 16th of July. The vessel was hauling alongside 
the pier, steaming at about five knots an hour, and the starboard 
boats required lowering. A carpenter, Hawkes by name, was 
working at the davits when he lost his balance and fell overboard. 
He could not swim, and the concussion from his fall rendered him 
temporarily blind. Without the least hesitation Hurley sprang after 
him, and held him harmless until he could be hauled on board the 
lifeboat. 





Instance again Joseph Dollimore of the Star, able seaman also. 
His ship was working down Channel at sunrise on the 22nd of the 
same month, when a thick fog came on. The engines were stopped 
and sails were unfurled. A seaman, George Davey, was setting the 
foresail, when the clew struck him, knocking him out of the fore- 
rigging overboard into thirty-three fathom waters. He was wounded 
and disabled. Dollimore saw the accident, and immediately jumped 
over after him, caught and brought him alongside, and sustained 
himself and burden till the whaler was lowered and picked them up. 


Ne ewe ee eee 

















MALVINA. 
BY H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


IN THE MOONLIGHT. 


SHE laws of hospitality, respect for Sophie, respect for 

himself, all forbade that Alfred should endeavour to see 

i Sophie again that evening. If mutual attraction could 

Jo\9 have brought them together, they must somehow have 

met of their own accord. But to say nothing of moral obstacles, 

there was a physical impediment between them in the shape of what 
was to Alfred a floor, to Sophie a ceiling. 

Mr. Arnold’s house consisted of two wings. In the left wing on 
the ground floor, communicating with the garden, was the drawing- 
room, where the card-playing was now going on. Next to thé 
drawing-room, in the same wing, was a billiard-room ; next to the 
billiard-room a small library, well furnished with bookshelves, on 
which a good many French novels, one or two standard works in 
English (uncut), and several stray numbers of Bazly’s — and 
Ruff’s Guide to the Turf might be seen. 

The right wing was separated from the left by a broad passage 
which divided the house in two, and connected the main entrance 
with an entrance leading to the garden. In the right wing was the 
dining-room, a room for linen, anda large room opening upon the 
garden which had been furnished specially for Sophie as a sitting- 
room, and which she had afterwards converted into a sitting-room 
and bed-room. 

Sophie had also her library, consisting of English works of various 
kinds (chiefly, however, novels in the Tauchnitz edition), a few 
readable religious books, such as the “ Imitation” and the “ Con- 
fession of St. Augustine;” a volume of German tales ; “ Mignon,” by 
M. de St. Germain, one of the few authors in France who can write 
ad usum puelle without becoming puerile ; and five novels by Balzac 
—“ Pierrette,” “ Ursule Mirouet,” “ Modeste Mignon,” “ Eugenie 
Grandet,” and “‘ La Recherche de 1’Absolu.” 
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The first floor of the house was all disposed in bed-rooms, and 
there was no second story. Mr. Arnold and Dr. Rowden had rooms 
in the left wing. Alfred slept in the right wing, in the room above 
Sophie’s, with windows looking out upon the garden. 

Alfred, however, on this particular evening could not and did not 
wish to sleep. He began to walk up and down the room, little 
thinking who was underneath, though’ it was with Sophie alone that 
his thoughts were occupied. 

How was he to see her before his departure early the next 
morning? ‘That was the problem he was endeavouring to solve— 
a problem which Mr. Amold flattered himself he had rendered 
insoluble. For he had prevented Alfred from talking alone to 
Sophie that evening, and at six the next morning she was to leave 
the house, so as to be back at the convent before seven. Sophie, 
to whom all the household arrangements were familiar, knew per- 
fectly well who was her restless neighbour overhead, and was glad to 
find that, like herself, he was unable to compose himself to rest. 

After a certain amount of useless promenading, performed in a 
very violent style, Alfred went to the window, threw it open, and 
looked out upon the night. 

“What a moon! What a soft silvery light! What a transparent 
atmosphere !” he said to himself. It was, in fact, one of those 
nights with which those alone are in perfect harmony who are 
deeply in love. 

Sophie had also gone to the window. Her feelings, like those of 
Alfred, were in harmony with the night. 

Love is certainly not moonshine. But moonshine is love’s appro- 
priate accompaniment ; so appropriate that it, of itself; suggests the 
melody to which it is so exactly suited. 

Alfred, while undergoing the influence of the scene, made a careful 
suryey of the garden and all its surroundings. At the end of the 
flower garden, which was about fifty yards long and of the same 
breadth as the house, was the summer-house (of happy memory). 
On each side of the summer-house there was a laurel hedge ; beyond 
the hedge an orchard, a portion of which was cultivated as a kitchen 
garden ; beyond the orchard and kitchen garden a field ; beyond the 
field more fields, then the horizon. 

In the left wing of the house everything was dark, or lighted only 
by the rays of the moon. 

In the right wing everything also was dark except in the one room 
underneath Alfred ; where, through the white curtains, the reflection 
of a light could be seen. 
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If Alfred had been certain that all the servants had gone to bed 
he would have known that this room must be Sophie’s. 

Sophie had only left the drawing-room about a quarter of an hour 
before himself. She was going away the next morning; and, probably, 
like himself, was pre-occupied. It was now about eleven o'clock. 
She had been in her room then—if this was really Sophie—for about 
an hour; and that he deemed was no time at all for a young lady 
with such long hair as Sophie’s, and so much of it. But Sophie had 
not been doing her hair. She had been dreaming, wondering, 
speculating when and where she should meet Alfred again. 

“Papa is prepared to do everything,” she said, “to prevent my 
meeting him again; and will never, I am afraid, consent to my 
marrying him at all. But I will never marry any one else! I will 
never listen to a word relating to marriage that any one else may 
say to me!” 

Sophie had no idea of giving herself in detail, like so many girls, 
to a great number of admirers. Such as she was, she preserved 
herself like a treasure for one only ; hoping the gift—it was herself, 
it was all she had—might be appreciated ; determined that on her 
part it would not be squandered. If imperious circumstances 
rendered it impossible for her to marry Alfred, she was resolved 
never to give her hand to any one else. The risk was too great, 
too painful. Indeed, risking everything all at once as she did now, 
what afterwards would there be to risk at all? 

She had said to herself, in the midst of her confusion after their 
first suggestive meeting at the convent, that perhaps, after all, Alfred 
was destined to marry her ; and if life, as one is sometimes inclined 
to believe, was arranged on dramatic principles, facts did indeed 
point to that conclusion as the natural result of what had gone 
before. 

But drama or no drama, Sophie had sworn to reserve herself, even 
to the slightest embrace, for one man; and as this one man, this 
prince who had waked her from her dream, was a very presentable 
prince ; indeed, quite capable—apart from the circumstances under 
which he had first met her—of inspiring her with love, she felt more 
than ever convinced that her cherished idea was practically sound as 
it was intrinsically noble. 

There is no saying how long she would have continued her 
reflections had she not been startled at this moment by a tap at the 
window. 

She went to the window, opened it, and looked out, There was 
no one. 
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She had just closed the window when she heard a second tap. 
This time she saw at a glance what had caused it. In front of the 
window dangled a cork suspended by a string. Attached to the 
cork by a pin was a scrap of paper, which Sophie soon unfastened 
and read. 

“Will you be in the garden the first thing in the morning?” was 
written on the paper. 

The cork was waiting outside for an answer. So Sophie wrote on 
the same scrap of paper, “ Yes, if possible,” and sent it up. 

“T cannot—I ought not to ask her to meet me there to-night?” 
said Alfred to himself; thinking, as is the nature of men, that 
inasmuch as his request had been granted so very readily he might 
as well have asked for something more. 

Then it occurred to him that even in the morning it would not be 
easy for him to get into the garden without disturbing the whole 
household. The garden door was bolted and locked every night, 
and he was not at all sure that the key was not taken away. If he 
waited until the servants came down his early rising would be 
thought suspicious and it would be impossible to meet Sophie without 
Occasioning grave scandal. What was he to do, then? He could 
not let himself down from his bed-room window, like the aforesaid 
cork, by means of a bit of string, nor could he enter the garden, in 
the ordinary way, from the house, without disturbing at least some 
of its inmates. 

Sophie’s road to the garden was simple enough. She had only 
to open her window— it was a sashed door—and walk out. 


It was considerably past twelve o’clock and Sophie was still 
watching her friend the moon, when, in the hazy distance, just above the 
laurel hedge which ran across the garden on each side of the summer- 
house, she saw what seemed to be a man’s hat, covering what looked 
very like a man’s head. 

Her father had represented to her more than once that she ought 
not to sleep in a room communicating directly with the garden, and 
now, when it was perhaps -too late, she understood how imprudent 
she had been in paying no attention to his words. It was nearly 
one o’clock. Everyone must be in bed, and if she rang it was 
doubtful whether her bell would be heard. It seemed to her, 
however, that the only thing to do was to ring as violently as possible 
and then retreat as hastily as possible to her father’s room. 

But before taking any steps towards rousing the household she 
thought she would look once more to see whether her eyes had not 
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deceived her. No. There was the hat. There was the head. 
There in the full light of the moon, was the figure of a tall and not 
inelegant young man, walking slowly to and fro, but keeping always 
on the further side of the laurel hedge. 

“ How fortunate I did not ring!” she said to herself. ‘ But what 
am I todo? He cannot call this the morning. It is scarcely one 
o’clock. It will not be daylight for at least four hours. Does he 
mean to wander about the garden like a ghost all that time ? 
Perhaps I had better go out to him, If I meet him at all why not 
by moonlight as well as by daylight? I have a hundred, a, thousand 
things to ask him. I must know, above all, what papa has been 
saying to him, and must tell him what papa has been saying to me. 
In the morning, after sunrise, there will really not be time. I am to 
breakfast at half-past six, and the servants will be moving about the 
house by six at the very latest.” 

It is certainly very imprudent for a young lady to meet her lover 
at night: she might catch cold. However this was the month of 
September and the weather was unusually warm. 

After due reflection Sophie thought she would run all risks. She 
was prepared to do so once in her life for one man only ; and she 
said to herself that if she had enough confidence in. Alfred to engage 
herself to him as his wife, she might surely have enough confidence 
in him to go out and speak to him privately now that she had 
an opportunity of doing so which might not present itself again. 





If Sophie had been surprised and alarmed at the sudden apparition 
of a hat behind the laurel hedge, Alfred was astonished when he 
saw the sashed door of Sophie’s room thrown open and Sophie,. 
attired in bonnet and scarf, walk out. He advanced towards her, 
but Sophie motioned to him to remain where he was. When she 
was close to him he wished to take her to his arms. But she 
presented her forehead, and taking him by the hand begged him not 
to force her to return at once to the house. 

She had so many things to say to him. And first of all how did 
he get there? 

Alfred explained that, being afraid he might be locked in, he had 
gone out at the street door before twelve o’clock, while Mr. Arnold 
and his guests were still playing at cards; that he had then made 
his way to the fields at the back of the orchard, scaled the orchard « 
wall, and thus made his entry into the garden. 

“And why did you come back from India?” asked Sophie. 

“That is a long story,” answered Alfred. 
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* ‘And why did you go to India?” 

“That is a longer story still.” 

“ Well, you have plenty of time,” said Sophie, “and I have come 
out on purpose to hear all you have to tell me. You know papa 
won't give his consent. But it is no use speaking about that just 
now. ‘Teli me why. you went to India, and that you were never 
engaged ‘to be married, that you never thought of marrying anyone 
before you'saw me?” 

 T will tell you'why I went to India,” replied Alfred. 

“No, you must tell me everything!” cried Sophie. 

“ T will tell you everything,” said Alfred. 

They walked together, in the moonlight, through the garden into 
the orchard, and from the orchard back into the garden; and sat 
down more than oncé in the summer-house, while Alfred told Sophie 
all it was fitting she should hear of his life and adventures before 
going to India, and up to the happy time of his meeting her in the 
parloir of the Augustines Convent. 

There is no reason, however, why the curious reader should not 
be informed of those particulats in Alfted’s career which were not 
communicated to Sophie at all. So instead of repeating Alfred’s 
narrative exactly as he presented it to his intended wife, I will give 
it in full, with those very passages brought freely into light, which 
Alfred thought best to leave, as much as possible, in obscurity. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


ALFRED’S STORY. 


ALFRED’s father, who, like a great many other fathers, was of 
a very obstinate disposition, had taken it into his head that his son, 
whether he liked it or not, should enter the Indian Civil Service. 
There were reasons, no doubt, for this determination, which may 
have been prompted above all by the fact that Dr. Leighton had 
some interest at the India House, and little or no interest anywhere 
else. However that may have been, the youthful Alfred was given 
to understand, almost as soon as he could understand anything at all, 
that it was his destiny to enter the Indian Service in a civil capacity, 
and that it would be wise on his part to prepare himself at every 
opportunity for the fate which inevitably awaited him. 

Not that this inevitable fate was painted to him in gloomy colours 
alone. If the climate was bad he was assured that the pay would 
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be excellent, and that at a comparatively early age he would: be able 
to retire on a good pension. 

But this set-off no more’ reconciled him to the idea of taking up 
his residence in India than the prospect of a happy future beyond 
death reconciles the majority of mankind to dying. He was not 
afraid of India, but he did not like being constantly reminded that 
he must go there. ‘The Trappist formula of salutation, “rere a 
faut mourir,” announces an indisputable truth, but to those fvho 
happen not to be Vrappists what could be more’tiresome than to 
hear it constantly repeated? 

The end of it, or rather the beginning of the end was, that when, 
at the age of twenty, Alfred was about to go up for his examination, 
his father said to him very seriously that if he passed it would be 
a good thing for him and he would be sent out to India at once ; 
but that if he did not pass —~! 

The alternative was really something dreadful. 

If he did not pass then, as he would have proved his unfitness for 
the only distinguished career in which his father could give him 
a start, and as the notion of such a dunce getting on in medicine, 
at the bar, or in any professional pursuit at home, was too absurd to 
be entertained for one moment; therefore, his father, in consideration 
of such unfitness, would apprentice: him, without ceremony or non- 
sense of any kind, to Mr. Gribble, one of the most respectable linen- 
drapers in the town of Hillsborough, where Dr. Leighton resided 
and took fees in the character of physician and surgeon. 

“Tf you do,” said Alfred, when his father held out this threat to 
him, “I will marry Malvina Gribble—I saw her looking at me very 
attentively in church last Sunday—and then old Gribble, being my 
father-in-law, will be some sort of relation to you. At all events you 
will have to invite him to dinner.” 

“It pleases you to be jocular about a matter which to me is very 
serious,” said the Doctor, quite gravely. 

Dr. Leighton did indeed méan: what he said ; and when Alfred 
a few days afterwards returned to Hillsborough, plucked like a fowl 
for the roasting, his father neither swore, nor cursed, nor dreamed 
for one moment of condoling with his son. He simply called for 
his horse and drove round to Mr. Gribble’s, where his presence, as 
indicating illness, threw for a moment a certain gloom over the 
establishment. 

“T am always glad to see you, except when I generally do 
see you,” said Mr. Gribble, as he advanced to welcome the 
physician. 
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“No, this is not a professional visit,” responded the Doctor. “I 
have called to-day on a matter of business.” 

“Certainly! What can we do for you?” 

“Oh, I don’t want to make purchases,” exclaimed Dr. Leighton. 
“I mean a matter of private business between you and myself.” 

“ Most happy, I am sure,” said Mr. Gribble, who thought, however, 
that if Dr. Leighton wanted to see him about private affairs, he 
might as well have asked for him at the private door. He conducted 
his visitor from the shop, or series of shops, in which some sixty or 
eighty assistants were- employed, to his private dwelling-house at 
the side. Arrived in the drawing-room the Doctor was entertained 
with biscuits, sherry, and polite conversation—the last article being 
furnished by Mrs. Gribble, from that lady’s vast resources. After 
the briefest possible delay he unfolded his project to the linen- 
draper and his wife, who, on hearing it, stared at one another with 
astonishment. 

Mr. Gribble thought the Doctor’s cousin, Sir Edward Leighton, 
and his brother, Colonel Leighton, and all his relations in the neigh- 
bourhood, would be very much annoyed. But as the Doctor assured 
him that he did not care whether they were annoyed or not, and 
as Mrs. Gribble kept making signs to him which clearly meant that 
he was to accept forthwith, the worthy linen-draper ended where he 
might as well have begun, and told Dr. Leighton that he would 
receive his son with great pleasure; that he, Gribble, would do his 
best to push the young man on in the branch of commerce which 
his father had been pleased to select for him, and that Mrs. Gribble 
would certainly make him comfortable in regard to all domestic 
arrangements. 

Gribble (advised by Mrs. Gribble) would not hear of a premium. 

“Let him at all events come for a little while,” he said, “ just to 
see how he likes it, and how we like him.” 

“ Everyone,” interrupted Mrs. Gribble, with a reproving glance 
at her husband, “likes Mr. Alfred Leighton.” 

“Malvina does,” observed a little child, Mrs. Gribble’s niece. 
“She told me so last Sunday when we were coming home from church.” 

The servant having been rung for, and the child removed, Mr. 
Gribble declared himself willing to receive Mr. Alfred Leighton on 
any terms and-at any time. He thought, however—and here 
Mrs. Gribble nodded approvingly in assent—that it would be “ most 
agreeable to all parties” if no payment were made on either side. 
The question of premium he would not entertain, and he thought 
this was a case in which no salary would be expected. He should 
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not think of employing Mr. Leighton, he said, “in any but the highest 
department of the business ;” from which the father inferred that 
his son would have to make out the accounts. 

It was further arranged that Alfred should leave his father’s home 
and take up his abode with the Gribbles that very evening. 

“The sooner the better,” said Alfred, when he found that his 
father was really in earnest, and that he had already made arrange- 
ments for his reception as a sort of pupil-assistant in the house of 
Gribble the linen-draper. 

Dr. Leighton was rather astonished to find his son ready to go 
into penal servitude without so much as a protest. “What an 
obedient boy!” he said to himself, as he wished Alfred good bye, 
and slipped a fifty pound note into his hand. “It’s rather hard 
for him, but perhaps he'll like it. At all events he has brought it 
upon himself.” 

As for Alfred, he had at once accepted the position—ironically, 
and perhaps maliciously. But he had accepted it. 

“If the Gribbles want me,” he said to himself, “the Gribbles 
shall have me, and I hope they'll be pleased. I will send the father 
into Parliament ; he is rich enough and foolish enough. I will make 
the mother a comic woman of fashion ; she is silly enough and vain 
enough. And the daughter? I don’t know what I shall do with the 
daughter—but she’s quite pretty enough.” 


Malvina was thinking at this very moment how “awfully jolly” 
it would be to have Alfred Leighton staying in the house. “And 
how it will rile Stubbs and Gibbs and all those cads downstairs,” she 
reflected. 

Malvina had the run of about seventy young men who all wor- 
shipped her, but with the sort of feeling that worshippers might be 
supposed to entertain for a divinity who never gave the least sign of 
being touched by their devotion. 

“She is a little stunner,” said Stubbs one day, who might be 
regarded as the chief worshipper or high priest of the tribe, “and 
shouldn’t I like to kiss her! But Lor’ bless me! she treats us as if 
we were dirt.” 

Malvina used to try her eyes on them now and then as she walked 
down the shop, and she once declared to an intimate friend, that 
she could strike any one of them to the heart, or the whole lot if she 
thought fit. 

Stubbs, who was an apprentice nearly out of his time, and Gibbs, 
whose father had been a linen-draper on his own account, were the 
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only two who ever dared enter into regular conversation with her, 
and they generally came away from the brief interviews with the 
little enchantress feeling very much alarmed of themselves. Like 
Jacob, they were not strong enough to meet an angel at close quarters. 
“ They are such guys,” Malvina once wrote to a friend at school ; 
“they don’t even know how to put their cravats on, which, at papa’s, 
is just the very thing one would expect them to learn. And their 
fingers bridge out at the tips and their nails are twice as broad as 
they are long, and look as if they had been put on the wrong way. 
As for talking, they can’t say a word, and they call me ‘Miss!’ ‘I 
hope I see you well, Miss,’ one of them, named Stubbs, said to me 
the other day. ‘I hope you do, Mr. Stubbs,’ I replied; and I 
looked at him quite calmly, as if I had been looking at myself in the 
glass, until he became so red that he was obliged to turn away.” 


“TI wonder what sort of style,” she said to herself, the evening 
that Alfred Leighton was expected, “I wonder what sort of style 
is most attractive to the youthful Leighton? Ladylike, of course— 
cela va sans dire—but rapid or sentimental? He can be accom- 
modated with either, that’s one consolation. I fancy very young 
men are most taken by excessive fastness. There, look at young 
Alsager, who went into the hussars, you couldn't be too fast for him! 
What a nice fellow he was, but a dreadful villain! It was all 
through him that I got into that row at school about smoking. 
However, Leighton seems a quieter sort of man. Fast, but natural! 
that’s the style for him; and it is the easiest style for me, and the 
style I like best. I wonder what he will call me? ‘Miss Gribble,’ 
to begin with, as a matter of course—oh, that detestable name! But 
he won’t call me ‘ Miss,’ that’s one comfort. Then, in a little while, 
it will be, ‘Malvina, oh, may I call you Malvina?’ ‘No, Mr. 
Leighton, you really must not!’ and so on.” 


Malvina was just beginning to rehearse a little scene in which she 
played the principal and most successful part, when the door was 
opened, and Mr. Leighton in person was shown in. 

On this occasion, whatever Miss Gribble herself may have thought 
on the subject, the style which she really adopted was the natural 
and coquettish ; it being the ineradicable nature of that young lady 
to be a coquette. Not that any process of eradication had ever 
been tried upon her. On the contrary, education at a too fashionable 
boarding-school had developed Malvina’s promising natural dis- 
position ; and now that she had obtained the mature age of seventeen, 
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and had been expelled (for smoking), she was not only an accomplished 
flirt, when it pleased her, on the. “art for art” principle, to flirt for 
the sake of flirting, she was also a coquette by conviction, decided 
to make the most she could of her very attractive appearance, and 
to ensnare into marriage the first eligible young man of good position 
whom fate might throw in her way. 

Malvina’s parents had determined to give her “the best possible 
education.” “All that money could do for her,” to quote Gribble’s 
own words, “‘had been done.” But there are a few things necessary 
in the education of a young lady which money cannot do at all, and 
these in the case of the pretty and praise-devouring Miss Gribble, 
had been omitted. 

However, she had really learnt a good deal—without counting 
such knowledge as it would have been better for her not to have 
acquired. She played the piano very brilliantly—and oh, so badly ! 
But her showers of false notes were applauded by all who heard 
them, and considering, as she herself admitted, that she never 
counted, and that she never practised, and that she never gave 
herself trouble about anything, it was really astonishing that she did 
not play much worse. Being an actress born, she sang with good 
dramatic expression, and the little siren had a charming voice. She 
talked French well enough—‘like a Parisian,” her parents said ; 
but parents exaggerate. She knew her “Kings,” she had heard of 
the wars of the Roses, she had not yet forgotten the date of Charles 
the First’s execution, she could tell you ina moment who succeeded 
James the Second, and why Queen Anne came to the throne. She 
was acquainted, moreover, with the names of the principal. capitals 
of Europe, and was well aware that you could go to Paris in eleven 
hours by the South Eastern Railway vié@ Folkestone and Boulogne, 
or twelve vi@ Dover and Calais. She had a talent too for executing 
supposed national dances of her own invention, which talent she 
had been in the habit of displaying to a select circle of school-fellows 
late at night in her own bed-room. 

Finally, she had acquired from the aforesaid Alsager, who went 
into the hussars, the complete art of making and smoking cigarettes, 
including the notable feats of swallowing the smoke and blowing it 
out through the nostrils. It was at a picnic that she picked up these 
valuable accomplishments, in which, on her return to school, she was 
generously instructing a few admiring young friends, when the 
mistress of the establishment broke in upon the sanctity and smoke 
of her apartment, and the next morning wrote to Mrs. Gribble 
requesting that lady to remove Malvina from beneath her care. 
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Malvina used to maintain that this was all stuff, and that the true 
reason for sending her away was that at a breaking-up party, when 
some jam tarts were being handed round she had maliciously taken 
one and eaten it, well knowing that the said jam tarts were not 
intended for the girls at all, but solely and exclusively for the visitors. 
There was also a story of Malvina’s having on the same occasion 
broken through a gauze screen which had served to separate the 
school girls and their female friends, from the male friends and 
acquaintances who had also been invited to the ceremony. 

It is evident then that Malvina was what some call a very “ forward,” 
others a very “fast” girl. She entertained a sort of good-natured 
contempt for her parents, who had given her a much better education 
than they had received themselves, and had thus taught their ungrateful 
child to look upon them as her inferiors. The father, however, was 
rather amused by her little airs of superiority, and the mother was 
convinced that her manner and bearing and her taste in dress, added 
to her charming personal appearance, would enable her to marry 
a real gentleman, and perhaps even a man of title. 


In the meanwhile Mrs. Gribble—/aute de mieux, as Malvina would 
have said—would have been quite willing to put up with Alfred 
Leighton as a son-in-law. Not that he was rich—she knew that he 
had absolutely nothing—nor that he was likely to inherit much from 
‘his father, who was supposed to live up to his income and just a 
little above it; but simply because the Leightons were very great 
people in the neighbourhood. Sir Edward Leighton held most of 
the land about Hillsborough, Colonel Leighton was also somebody. 
Dr. Leighton himself was a proprietor and a justice of the peace, and 
Alfred his son might, if his father only chose, aspire to anything. 
This sending him to a linen-draper’s was a mere piece of eccen- 
tricity on the part of the doctor, she fancied, which in a little time 
would wear off. It was not likely that Dr. Leighton could wish 
seriously that his son should become a linen-draper, when Aer great 
desire was that Gribble should cut the business and become a 
manufacturer, or put his money into the wine trade, or retire 
altogether upon the large capital which he had amassed. That the 
young man himself should fall so readily into his father’s views did, 
however, seem odd. He knew. very well how Malvina would receive 
a recommendation to accept the hand of a grocer, or a cheesemonger, 
or of any one connected with trade. ‘ Moustaches and not in 
business” were the two essential qualifications that Malvina looked 
for in a husband. (It must be remembered that this was in the year 
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1851, before the Crimean war, when the use of the razor was still 
common in England.) If in the army, then, oh, how much nicer! 
But a commercial man was not, under any circumstances, to be 
thought of. 


Alfred little knew how everything had been made smooth for him 
in his proposed expedition against the heart of Malvina. It was an 
assault upon an open city. After the first show of resistance, which 
the honour of the sex required, she was resolved beforehand to give 
in—not unconditionally, but on such honourable conditions as she 
took it for granted must, in the ordinary course of things, be 
proposed. ‘ 

Affairs, however, did not go on in the manner originally proposed 
on either side. Alfred, at his very first interview with Malvina, felt 
himself disarmed, and abandoned the unjustifiable plan which, in a 
moment of spite and indignation, he had formed against her happi- 
ness. This, however, only facilitated his success in regard to love- 
making, pure and simple. He spoke to Malvina with that accent of 
sincerity which it is so difficult to counterfeit, though Stendhal is of 
opinion that by force of imagination it may be adopted for a special 
occasion ; and Malvina was really touched by his attentions and by 
his general manner towards her, which—in her character of heartless 
coquette—she, of course, ought not to have been, 

But she was only seventeen, and she improved as she grew older. 

As for Mrs. Gribble, she behaved to Alfred like a mother. She 
was also as an elder sister to him, as a big and beneficent cousin, as 
an affectionate young aunt. She overloaded him with attentions, 
studied all his wishes, and said to him in effect, twenty times a day : 
“Everything here is yours ; everything—especially Malvina !” 

The position of Mr. Gribble himself was rather a difficult one ; 
and he wished, before Alfred Leighton had been a week in his 
house, that he had never consented to receive him at all. The 
presence of Leighton made itself felt as a sort of dissolvent on 
the household. One o’clock dinner had to be given up—Mr. 
Leighton could not dine in the middle of the day—and a regular 
banquet took place daily at half-past six. Mrs. Gribble had suggested 
seven ; Malvina had said half-past seven ; but Gribble maintained 
that six was already quite late enough, and that people in the town 
would say he was giving himself airs if he presumed to dine a 
moment later than the half-hour. The ladies of the family now led 
a much more fashionable life than the great majority of ladies living 
at and about Hillsborough. They lunched between one and two; in 
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the afternoon they drove out ; they took tea at five o’clock, to the 
disgust of the servants, who wondered, since they had tea before 
dinner, why they didn’t have pudding before meat, meat before fish, 
and fish before soup. The domestics also thought that Miss Malvina 
had better mind what she was up to. 

“She was a little minx, that she was,” in the opinion of one. 

Another called her “a young hussey ;” and all agréed that there 
was “about as much chance of young Mr. Leighton’s marrying her, 
or the likes of her, that there was of his jumping over the moon.” 

The servants had nothing to say against Mr. Leighton, who treated 
them with more consideration than they got from the Gribbles, and, 
moreover, feed them magnificently. They were convinced, however, 
that he was “after the young missis,” and they didn’t see that any 
good could come of it. As to his becoming a linen-draper, they 
would like to catch him at it! But he never meant anything of the 
kind, not he! Did he ever go into the shop? What he did at all, 
and what the meaning of his presence in the Gribble family could 
possibly be, were points as to which they expressed themselves very 
anxious to acquire knowledge. 

The assistants literally raved against Alfred. Stubbs wanted his 
blood, and the milder Gibbs called him a “confounded young 
puppy,” and pretended that he also had been replaced by Alfred 
in the affections of Miss Gribble. Malvina’s eyes shot no more 
arrows into the too-easily-reached targets of these young gentlemen’s 
hearts. Sometimes, when her father called her, and insisted upon 
her coming, she would appear for a moment in the shop; but she 
no longer seemed to know that such a thing as an assistant had any 
existence. She had eyes—brilliant eyes, but saw not. 

The commercial effect of Alfred’s appointment (Mr. Gribble called 
it an “ appointment”) may be described in a very few words. 
Beyond sitting down at a table with Mr. Gribble and helping him 
to go over his books—a process to which Alfred contributed by 
turning over the leaves, and now and then making a note of a 
doubtful item or a memorandum of an ascertained total—he really 
did nothing. On the other hand, the fact of Alfred’s having entered 
the house of Gribble had already deprived the establishment of 
several valuable customers. Six or seven months had now elapsed 
since Alfred’s arrival, and neither Sir Edward Leighton nor the 
Colonel, nor any one conneéted with them, had given Gribble a 
single order. Nevertheless, Sir Edward had been seen in person 
buying shirts at Baker’s round the corner; and it was certain that 
Colonel Leighton wanted an outfit for his son Algernon, who had 
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just received a commission, and was going out in a couple of 
months to India. 


If Malvina had not been very much in love with Alfred, the 
presence of his cousin Algernon, the only one of his relations who 
ever visited him, would have sorely tried her constancy. The 
uniform, and all who wore it, had a strange fascination for this 
pretty but depraved little girl. Algernon, however, was too proud 
(she said) to please her altogether ; and, probably, the fact that he 
was obliged to leave England in a few weeks had some effect in 
regulating her demeanour towards him. Algernon, of course, paid 
her a considerable amount of attention, to which, according to her 
wont, she did not fail to respond ; but nothing took place between 
them that went beyond the bounds of strictly legitimate flirtation. 
He gave her his photograph in the uniform of a cornet of lancers, 
and she gave him two photographs of herself, one with her hair in 
bandeaux, the other with dandeaux m front and ringlets at the back. 
Altogether she had been photographed at least twenty times—in 
morning dress, in evening dress, and once in the costume of 
“ Rosalind,” a part she had played with great success at private 
theatricals. 

Without losing his heart to Malvina, Algernon became a little 
attached to her ; and, when the time for leaving England had nearly 
arrived, spoke to Alfred about her very seriously. 

“*T don’t want to ask you whether your intentions are honourable 
or any of that bosh,” he said; “but I can’t see what you are up to, 
and I really believe that you don’t know youtself. Isn’t it a great 
mistake to be staying at Gribble’s at all? What can it lead to?” 

“You know,” answered Alfred, “under what circumstances I first 
came here. The doctor thought he was sending me to a place of 
punishment, and I wanted to show him that I didn’t particularly 
mind, and that I should be able to make myself quite comfortable 
and jolly.” 

“ But you are going up for your examination again ?” 

“Of course lam. Of course I am not going to become a linen- 
draper. In about three months I shall have another chance, and 
this time I shall be sure to pass. I could pass now with the greatest 
ease. I shall be in India almost as soon as you are if you are going 
out with troops, for of course I shall go overland.” 

“Then Gribble is not going into Parliament ?” 

“No, he is too good a fellow. I had arranged everything for him, 


but it would have cost him a lot of money, and perhaps at the last 
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moment he would have funked. He was to have founded a 
mechanics’ institute, built a new bridge over the Hillstream, erected a 
drinking fountain, and done I don’t know what hesides. I thought 
at one time of a medical dispensary—anything that would have 
enabled me to put forward Gribble as a public benefactor, I meant 
to write him a course of lectures: one on our landed gentry, with 
allusions to Sir Edward ; another on military expenditure, in which 
the finger of economy would haye been pointed at the multiplicity of 
well-paid offices held by your goyernor; another on fashionable 
physicians, and the impropriety of admitting medical men actually 
in practice to the commission af the peace—as to the special import 
of which I will say nothing. But Gribble has been so kind to me, 
and Mrs, Gribble is such a jolly woman, and Malvina 

“Oh, you call her Malvina, do you ?” 

“Yes; we got as far as that some time ago.” 

“Well, look here, Alfred, You have given up your practical 
political joke 7 >” 

“Oh, I only thought of it when I was in a rage ; but I could have 
carried it out all the same,” 

“Well, you have given it up, Gribble would have made a first-rate 
radical member of Parliament, I admit ; but you have abandoned the 
idea. Now what about the little girl? You are not going to marry 
her?” 

“ Most certainly not. I’m going out to India.” 

“The two things might be combined. But of course you are not 
going to get married at your age.” 

“No; and, above all, not to Malyina. She is very lively and 
amusing, and she is deuced pretty, and I shall be very sorry to leave 
her ; but I shouldn’t dream of making her my wife.” 

“And you have no intention then of taking her away from her 
parents ?” 

“No, I am not such a blackguard.” 

“I didn’t say you were ; but you ought to do one thing or the 
other. To go on spooning habitually is one of the most silly things 
I know of. There is no meaning in it uniess you are perpetually 
advancing ; and, in that case, where are you to stop? I like 
Platonic love as much as any man, because it leads to the other. 
All I say is, see where you are going. If you want to carry off your 
Malvina it is not my affair, and I don’t want to spoil sport.” 

“ Not on any account whatever !” 

“Then,” said the wise cousin, “your conduct is very feeble, and 
you will end by getting yourself into a mess.” 
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“J don’t want to behave badly, and I don’t want to behave 
foolishly,” Alfred protested. 

“But, my dear fellow, you are doing both. You are behaving 
badly towards the girl, who thinks at the very least that you are 
seriously in love with her. She might forgive you if you took her 
away from home, and afterwards abandoned her ; but I am sure such 
a girl as that will never forgive you if you don’t even pay her the 
compliment of running away with her.” 

“What bosh you are talking; Algernon !” exclaimed Alfred. 

“No, I am not, indeed. She'll actually despise you if, after 
making love to her for nearly a year—and you really don’t seem 
to do anything else—you have nothing to say to her at last, except 
that you wish her good bye, and that you are going off to India for 
the rest of your life.” 

“TI am going to India iherely to show that I can pass this idiotic 
examination if I please, and to see how I like it, I don’t suppose I 
shall stay there more than three or four years at the utmost.” ; 

“In any case you will have to give up your Malvina altogether. 
Now I will tell you what will happen. You have no bad intentions 
towards the girl, but you will go on spooning with her until the very 
last moment. Then you will not like leaving her. She will weep, 
sob, throw herself round your neck, faint in your embrace, and you 
will not have nerve enough to unclasp her arms, put her quietly down 
on the sofa, and as soon as you see tliat she is being properly 
attended to, leave the house.” : 

“T will not behave to her like a brute, ceftainly.” 

“No, you will end by marrying her ; which, as you do not wish to 
marry her, and know you ought not to marry her, will be behaving 
like a fool.” 

“T will tell her at the first good opportunity,” said Alfred, “‘ that I 
am studying to pass my examination—she is always asking me what 
occupies me so much late at night—and if she doesn’t understand 
then that I am going out to India, it really wont be my fault.” 

“That will only be the beginning of your difficulty,” answered the 
cousin. ‘She will think, perhaps, that you mean to marry her and 
take her out ; and you can’t very well tell her beforehand that you 
have no such intention, though, sooner or later, that is what you will 
have to do.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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** Toll for the brave.” 


S in the watches of the night 
Some spirit takes its sudden flight, 
Rapt, to the silent land, 
: <3 When all its tenement of clay 
Seemed full of hope and strength to stay 
The fell Destroyer’s hand : 





O’er it a stricken household’s eyes 
Are strained in agonising guise, 
In awe too deep for tears ; 
A speechless grief, whose furrowed track 
Shows ever clear in tracing back 
The cycle of the years : 


So, with no cry to pierce the gale, 
No warning gun to flash its tale 
Of danger and despair, 
In all her youth and all her pride, 
Remorseless Ocean’s latest bride, 
The brave ship foundered there : 


There, while around in armour’d sleep 
Her consorts proudly rode the deep, 
Nor dreamt the watery gale 
Floated the dusky vans of death 
Upon its current’s icy breath 
That doomed a sister sail. 


Then broke the morn : each gilded wave 
That rolled above the warriors’ grave 
Sparkled as bright and free 
As if it hid but shells and weed, 
And recked not of the fearful deed 
Its depths alone might see. 
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There rest the noble and the good, 
The stalwart pride of manlihood, 
And youth’s unfolding bloom ; 
Labour of busy brain and hand, 
That England only can command, 
Snatch’d to an early tomb. 


Sole relics of that Ocean war, 

A shattered boat, a broken spar, 
A remnant of her crew, 

To tell the story of her fall 

To widowed homes and hearths, and all 
Britannia’s grief renew. 


What if no battle thunder rang, 
No hurtling bolts of slaughter sang, 
Shall they unhonoured lie? 
Unheard though Triumph’s notes, we raise 
A nation’s voice in Duty’s praise, 
Who taught them how to die. 


And sailors, as their course they shape 
Around the solitary Cape 
A prosperous track to keep, 
Its rugged outline torn and rent 
Shall hail their comrades’ monument 
Who in its shadows sleep. 


The changes of the heaving swell 
Shall ring their everlasting knell 
Against the echoing strand ; 
And o’er them roll Atlantic waves, 
Green as the grass on mounded graves 
In their own native land. 
ASTEROID. 











THE INVESTOR. 
BY A CITY AUTHORITY. 


HAT we have always said and felt in connection with 
the state of business in public securities is now be- 
coming thoroughly confirmed, viz.:—‘ That money 
will beat the war.” What we mean by this is, that 

the first shock created by the hostilities having passed, and trade 

having become prostrated and thoroughly harassed, the influx of 
capital has so increased, that ptices have perforce advanced, and 
investments have beén made, rendering the several markets bare of 
the sound leading securities. This circumstance has been chronicled 
twice before, and prior to the close of the year it will have to be 
chronicled again and again. It has been extremely appatent during 
the Account of the 15th, just terminating, that almost every kind of 
Stock and Share has been freely withdrawn. Such a state of things 
is not surprising: With the Bank of England rate teduced to 3 per 
cent., £ 8,000,000 in sterling, bills, and securities received from France 
and Germany for safe employment and custody, the money market may 
be well conceived to be supplied beyond all precedent. No wonder, 
with capital pourihg in at this rate, and with important amounts still on 
their way from India, Australia, and America, the official minimum is 
expected to descend to 2% per cent. Some of the most sanguine of 
the operators think it not improbable that the terms in Threadneedle 

Street will recede to 2% per cent., or if the war should continue, to 
2 percent. Should this in reality prove the fact, the further spring 

in quotations must be remarkable. If peace should on the other 

hand be arranged, there would at once be an absorption in various 
channels, and the improvement would be averted. 

For the moment we must look at the actual situation of affairs, and 
hope the best we can for the future. The value of securities, no 
question, will rise, even the most miscellaneous must be affected by 
the steady purchases going forward. But while financial movements 
may produce good results, and Stocks and Shares return large interest 
for sums temporarily placed out, it must be allowed that the serious 
check to trade and enterprise is producing most lamentable conse- 
quences. They are not immediately felt, and perhaps December and 
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January may have to arrive ere the fatal effects will be perceived. 
That they will come, and that they will turn out disastrous, must not 
be doubted—for the course of business in India, the cotton frauds, the 
panic in China, and the absence of protection to life and property in 
the remote East, are all events fraught with mischief, the progress of 
which time alone can properly solve. It is nevertheless satisfactory 
to know that the banking arid mercantile community are prepared 
for the worst ; money ruling fortunately as low as it does, will assist 
all but the weakest of the weak out of this startling difficulty. 

It is the same “ old dull round” in the English Stock department. 
Prices are supported, and through quiet purchases values have ad- 
vanced. But there has been no great extent of activity. Consols 
have improved and Reduced and New are higher. Colonial govern- 
ment securities have gone up, but the investments in these have not 
been of the importante anticipated. Nevertheless, it must be allowed 
that there is a desire to take these descriptions, although the principal 
classes already are placed at full quotations. The Government broker 
will, by the end of the quarter, have exhausted the surplus of revenue 
to be applied to the Sinking fund. Upwards of £ 1,000,000 has thus 
been expended in the pittchase of Consols, New and Reduced, the 
amount taken latterly having been £34,000 on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday in each week. 

The Bank of England reduction in the rate of discount to 3 per 
cent. shows the general state of the money market. With the present 
accession of bullion we shall have a gteater abundance than ever. 
From every direction supplies are being received, and it will be diffi- 
cult to arrest this influx. Paris, which was said only a few months 
ago to be the centre of the European markets, is now deposed ; and 
Berlin stands aloof at present through the general demands of the 
war. Holland takes steady rank amiong the financial countries of im- 
portance, and following the course of England, has lowered the rate 
of discount to 5 per cent. The disparity between the Amsterdam 
and the London quotations is at once explained through the circum- 
stances regulating the different markets. The accounts of the Bank 
of France will in future be issued in Tours, and the terms for advances 
are quite exceptional, owing to the disturbed position of Paris. Specu- 
lative business in the other Continental cities is quite prostrate, and 
will doubtless remain so till we approach a settlement for peace. 

The Khedive (Egyptian) loan has once more cropped up, being 
now announced as recognised by the Sultan. It may be remembered 
that this operation, when it was first brought out some time ago by 
Messrs. Bischoffheim and Goldschmidt, encountered the most severe 
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opposition. Had it not been for the indomitable energy and per- 
severance of this firm, the Viceroy would have never obtained the 
money, and the bonds would never have been floated. Notwith- 
standing the opposition, of course from interested parties, the trans- 
action was a success, and both in Paris and London the subscriptions 
were large. Being brought forward at a period shortly antecedent to the 
war, the price, when the panic came, naturally went to a discount, and 
for a time the bonds were almost unsaleable. At length, when values 
recovered, there was some business transacted, and a wide quotation 
of 15 to 20 discount was made. Since then a further rally has ensued, 
and a greater disposition is manifested to deal in the Stock. The 
nearest price now is 6 to 4 discount, and a further rise is anticipated, 
because of the approaching dividend on the rst October and the 
prospect of an absorption of the Bonds as ranging among the 
category of low-priced securities. If Turkish stand at good values, 
Egyptian of all classes should be decidedly better than at present. 
The resources of the country are large, its productive powers un- 
questioned, and the dividends and sinking funds are regularly 
arranged and provided for. There can, therefore, be no better basis 
’ for the credit of Egypt than the existing condition of things, seeing 
the friendly relations maintained between the Sultan and the Viceroy. 

Such has been the stagnation of business in the general Foreign 
Stock department, that brokers have had to report from day to 
day “‘a very limited market and scarcely any fluctuation in prices.” 
Still a gradual rise has followed through small steady purchases, and 
with the increased easiness of money, the rise has been sustained. 
Every half-monthly Account Stock continues to be withdrawn, and 
the improvement is invariably apparent about the 15th, or the end of 
the month. Most persons have been quietly getting into Stock, and 
the majority appear to believe in a further considerable upward im- 
provement on the conclusion of peace. Those who have bought 
at very low values, should not, however, wait for that event, but 
realise and take their profit, since no doubt the speculators have 
partially “discounted” that important and devoutly wished-for an- 
nouncement. The various foreign classes exhibit great strength. 
Turkish, Egyptian, Argentine, Brazilian, Peruvian—even Spanish, 
which have been unduly depressed, making quiet progress in the 
favourable direction. For steady and future investment at the present 
average rates, the greater number of Stocks will yield good interest. 
San Domingo will again shortly come into notice; it has already 
gone up, but it must yet stand at a much better price. Honduras is 
supported. Mexican have been firmer on the recent negociations with 
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the President. If not at present successful, they will eventually be so, 
and at the current price this Stock is cheap to buy and place “in the 
Box.” We have a strong attachment for Venezuela. It is very low, 
and an arrangement must, before long, be made. The revolution in 
New Grenada has made that Stock rather heavy. At the same time 
there is a large trade with Germany, which now, through the war, is 
vastly crippled. 

Railway shares are, as a rule, stronger. There have been occa- 
sional fluctuations, but not of a character to create severe depression. 
The accident on the London and North-Western produced flatness, 
and the principal kinds for twenty-four hours were quoted at lower 
prices. The subsequent traffics being in almost every instance 
favourable, have induced purchases, and they now remain in a very 
satisfactory position. The next half-yearly dividends will be encou- 
raging if the war is not further protracted, as trade will then have a 
chance of reviving. When the revival takes place it will be sharp 
and decided, as throughout France and Germany they will be bare of 
most things. Canadian shares have been pretty steady ; Lombardo- 
Venetian have been dull through the apprehension of the zaderim 
dividend not exceeding 12fr. 50c. instead of the usual 2ofr. Antwerp 
and Rotterdam and Great Luxembourg are rather higher. 

In American Securities the great feature has been the endeavour to 
pull the Atlantic and Great Western Railway through its difficulties. It 
was thought amongst the “machinations” of Fiske, Gould, and Co., this 
would be almost impossible. Mr. James M‘Henry, the president, 
has “ struggled and fought” and “fought and struggled” against all 
cliques and all opposition ; but for the material assistance he has 
received from his own London agents, Messrs. Bischoffheim and 
Goldschmidt, he must have succumbed, and the property with him. It 
is now fairly on its legs again, and prospects exist of the undertaking 
coming once more to the fore, and proving profitable. If the 
directors of the Erie would only be honest, and give the Atlantic and 
Great Western credit for its proper earnings, the task of restoring its 
fortunes would be less difficult. It will, however, be shortly accom- 
plished, and, with the introduction of vigorous management, every 
class of bond and debenture holder may be expected to rank in a 
more advantageous situation than recently. 

Banking Shares have scarcely been maintained at the best point, 
because the reduction in the rate of discount, which has been as 
rapid as the previous rise, leaves less margin for profit. It is in 
this way that the value of these securities is gauged. Dull trade with 
low terms for discount cannot produce good dividends, and at the 
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close of the year, through the Franco-Prussian contest a few failures 
may have to be recorded. ‘The foreign establishments, such as the 
Anglo-Austrian, the Anglo-Hungarian, and the Imperial Ottoman, 
suffer through the war ; but the changes in these have been less violent 
than before, and the basis of business is decidedly stronger. The 
disturbance of mereantile engagements throughout the length and 
breadth of the globe, owing to thé paralysis of French and German 
commerce, cannot be yet appreciated. It will only be realized after 
the war has terminated and peace has been concluded: 

There is a steady disposition exhibited to pick up and select a few 
of the Miscellaneous Shares. The market for Telegraph Construction 
has recovered in a great degree from its late heaviness: Hooper’s 
Construction Works have rallied, and legitimate purchases have been 
made at the recent depreciated quotations. We shall see the best of 
the Telegraph Shares return to a higher point, since the traffic has 
been good, and the revenue of the various routes will steadily aug- 
ment. Greater activity has been exhibited in Mining Shares. The 
Californian, Nevada, and some of the Welsh Companies are attracting 
a moderate amount of business, but the variations in prices have not 
been extensive. Favourable teports have been received from the 
Eberhardt, the Sierra Buttes, and the Taquaril (Brazilian) Companies, 
and prices have advanced. The Welsh Mines in many cases are 
making fair returns of ore: The end of the year will see one or two 
more paying dividends. 

September 20, 1870.—Strong rumours of peace, the German houses 
buying Stock in the belief that it must come: A speedy settlement 
of terms, however, not anticipated. Bank of England dividend con- 
firmed to-day at the rate of 4% per cent: for the half-year. 























NOTES AND INCIDENTS. 








A DISCOVERY, which portent seekers may regard as significant, if they 
please, hag been made concerning the architecture of the basilica of St. 
Peter—the “ pride of Rome,” The wonderful edifice has been found to be 
out of symmetry, For generations men haye looked upon the stately dome 
with all sorts of eyes : architects have planned and artists have painted it ; 
and no one till this year has suspected that there was a hitch in the struc- 
ture. Lately, howeyer, a French tourist—a venerable addé, holding an 
official position—with a keen eye discovered that there was a want of 
uniformity between the dome and the axis of the building ; not a ques- 
tionable want of architectural harmony, but an absolute malformation or 
defect of building. A close examination shawed the line cutting the centre 
of the dame to be a métre and a half to the left of the central line passing 
through the western entrance door ; in other words, that the dome is about 
five feet out of position, The announcement of this discavery aroused 
surprise in some breasts and indignation in others. One architect, 
Martinucci, was for preventing the publication of the fact ; others were 
for officially recognising it, A learned father, Secchi, declared that a 
general unsymmetry was known to exist (!); that the chapel of Saint 
Sacrement was a metre out of place ; that the arcades near the tribune 
differed one from the other, and that this latest addition to the known 
deformities was not worth cognizance, Evidently the Romans are a little 
annoyed at the disclosure, and they handle the a4dé rather roughly. The 
latter affirms that Pius the Ninth, upon ascending the Pontifical throne, 
declared that if eyer he became rich he would reconstruct the fagade of 
the building, which exhibits many imperfections. A disputant on the 
Roman side denies this affirmation, Whom shall we believe? So far as 
the possible fulfilment of the alleged promise is concerned it does not 
much matter. 





THE centenary of the birth of Beethoven, which event happened on 
17th December, 1770, at Bonn, will this year be celebrated throughout 
Germany by many musical festivals on a large scale, unless indeed the 
Franco-Prussian war should change the arrangements that have for 
some time past been in preparation. At Bonn, the festival per- 
formances were announced to commence on September 11. Ferdinand 
Hiller, whose name is universally identified with all that is excellent 
in Art, is conductor, while Charles Hallé and Joachim will take part in 
the programmes drawn up for the occasion. In Vienna the celebration 
is to take place some time during October. The Berlin musical 
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authorities have chosen December as the month in which to do honour 
to the memory of the great composer. In London Mr. Ella anticipated. 
the anniversary by celebrating it at the last meeting of the Musical 
Union on July 5. Following Mr. Ella’s example, the Philharmonic 
Society devoted the programme of its eighth concert this season 
exclusively: to Beethoven, so that phlegmatic Englishmen may be said 
to have been somewhat beforehand with the Germans in honouring the 
illustrious tone-poet. To the founder and director of the Musical Union 
is undoubtedly due the credit of having familiarised the London public 
with Beethoven’s chamber music. By the performances given under 
Mr. Ella’s direction the trios, quartets, and other classical works 
of the master, have become as well known to those who attend the 
Musical Union as any of the most popular operas of the period. That 
which the Philharmonics and other societies have done for orchestral com- 
position, Mr. Ella was the foremost to attempt and succeed in doing 
for exclusively intellectual compositions. 








CHUNDER SEN might well be bewildered at the degree to which adver- 
tising is carried with us, for it affords matter for wonder even to ourselves 
who have seen the giant mania growing. The art of puffing has become 
so intricate that we doubt whether a casual visitor like the bronzed Indian 
could get an insight into it. You need to make a study of what most men 
treat with contempt, hoardings and fly-sheets : and you need to look with 
hypercritical eye on everyone and everything you meet, to detect if he, 
she, or it, is or is not, a puff in disguise. Then the magnitude of the 
system : it is astounding. Paltry little articles are advertized to such an 
extent, that one would think a year’s gross takings from the sale of them 
would not cover a week’s advertisements. Who has not seen somebody’s 
mustard leaves announced upon the walls of the principal railway stations, 
where space is very costly, and in a style that could only be paid for by 
every Briton having a plaister on every night, supposing the profit on the 
article not enormous? Who that has seen a panacea in the shape of an 
electric chain, puffed by whole pages of newspaper advertisements day 
after day, has not puzzled himself to think how this superfluous thrusting 
under the public nose can possibly pay; considering that not one man in 
a thousand can want the article, and that a day’s advertising must cost 
the price of a score of the things sold? But some puffs are more subtle than 
costly : think of a suburban tavern and garden keeper offering prizes to 
barmaids, and getting some fifty of them together ostensibly on show, 
occultly for the sake of inducing visitors to stop and sip at each of the 
fifty bars, at which the ladies of the corkscrew and beer engine preside ! 
Think of a tailoring firm—not the old offenders—sending out, post free, 
an admirably got-up history of woollen manufactures, in a cloth bound, 
well-printed volume of 170 pages, with no syllable of puff in it beyond 
their name on the title page. This is costly and genteel. As a mysterious 
ad\ ertisement, fulfilling its purpose of keeping its subject on people’s lips 
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for long before the said subject makes its appearance, we have as yet had 
nothing like “Ozokerit.” Conversationalists owe the originator their 
patronage for having in that mysterious word furnished them with a topic 
to be introduced upon an emergency. The score of guesses at its meaning 
we will not allude to more than to say that it is curious no one has noted 
its apparent connection with the Greek verb signifying to smell. Even 
the proprietors of the new light must have overlooked this. They certainly 
do not hope to have “to smell” associated with “ to burn.” 





Just before the French empire fell, a newspaper writer complained that 
the skies had been indifferent to the commotion on earth, that the 
sun had not hid his face in eclipse, and that no comet had opportunely 
appeared to show the wrath of Heaven at man’s bickerings. The murmur 
was uttered too soon. Whether the comet-seekers thought of their own 
accord or by others’ suggestions that they ought to find a bearded star for 
the occasion, and were vigilant till they detected one, whether one intruded 
itself upon their gaze as a true celestial messenger, or whether the appear- 
ance was a mere coincidence, we will leave everyone free to judge for 
himself according to his faith, But certain it is that on the night of 
August 28, a keen telescopist descried a little visitor from the depths of 
space coming into our system. And this telescopist was a French official 
one, imperially appointed to the sky-searching task. His eyrie was at © 
Marseilles, but his headquarters were at Paris. The comet he found was 
a poor little thing to look at; certainly not 

‘* A blazing star, 

Threatening the world with famine, plague, and war ; 

To princes death ; to kingdoms many curses ; 

To all estates, inevitable losses ; 

To herdsmen, rot; to ploughmen, hapless seasons ; 

To sailors, storm; to cities, civil treasons.” 
It does not blaze now, it only looms; but, it may happen to shine forth 
grandly in a few weeks, and then what a fine thing it will be for fantastic 
historians to connect with mundané affairs! If fatalism influences the 
leading actor of the tragedy now playing out, as it did his prototype, 
whose lucky star was a comet whereon an astronomer of the period wrote 
a pamphlet, this messenger of fate that has just appeared ought to be an 
object of peculiar interest. Louis Napoleon has been cometically lucky. 
The year of his birth marks the apparition of two of those vagarious 
bodies; and in his great year, 1851, no less than four coursed our skies. 
But all were comparatively puny lights. It is to be hoped that the present 
one will grow to a magnitude of importance; not for the astrologers’ 
sakes, however, but for the delectation of the curious watchers who are 
wanting a comet to scrutinize in the interests of science. 





A STORY comes across the sea, from one of the numerous light-ships 
that define our coast, which is highly curious if the inference from the facts 
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be correctly drawn. A light-keeper relating his experience of the common 
tendency of sea birds to dash towards the lanthorns and settle upon the 
rigging of light-vessels, adds that he has noticed the birds remain on the 
ship if the night has been claudy, but take their departure as soon as the 
stars have become visible, Hence he infers that the birds are enabled to 
shape their course for land by the stars, thus proving themselves astrono- 
mers by instinct. Strange if true: and it may be true, for animals have 
powers of observation af which we have small conceptiqn. But we rather 
suspect that the bird eyeing a star, flies towards it as towards a terrestrial 
light, ignorant af its distance. They who have studied the seemingly mad 
flight of winged things against lamps and bright windows, are pretty con- 
fident that the light is rushed at as at an aperture of escape from darkness. 
The tendency of animate things is to seek light spaces; and when we see 
a bird or a moth dash at a flame, we may be sure from the yery force and 
rapidity of its motion, that it regards the bright spot as a hole or window, 
through which it can dart into some space more brilliantly illuminated 
than that in which it is flying, Put a few flies into a bottle, and lay it 
uncorked with the bottom towards a source of light; the flies will crowd 
to the lightward end and never attempt to escape by the open neck. Turn 
the glass prison neck to light, and the flies will escape directly. Glass is a 
substance out of a low creature’s cognizance. Flies, birds, and animals dash 
- stunningly against windows, because they know not of the invisible barrier. 
Lighthouse-keepers see birds maimed and killed by the force with which 
they come against the lanthorns, In all such cases the behaviour of the 
animal shows that it mistakes the light far a hole. And we can easily 
conceive a night bird rising after rest upon a ship and directing its flight 
in the direction of a star. We commend this subject to the study of 
naturalists ; if examination should confirm the old light-ship keeper’s notion 
that sea birds are guided by the stars, all the more interesting will the 
study become, 
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